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1,4 (eked said that to be educated meant to know how to pray 

and how to love, because he who knows how to pray can get 
himself into the right relation with God, and he who knows how to 
love can get into the right relation with men. This is the heart of 
education. ‘This is also the heart of ethics. Ethics is the science of 
right relations with God and with men, primarily, and with nature, 
in the second place. Right education is consequently completely 
contributive to right ethics. How then, can education contribute 
most fully to sound ethics, and how can the teaching of ethics 
make education increasingly significant ? 


I 


The Christian educator knows that growth is not for its own sake. 
Cancer is growth galore, but growth may be bad as well as good. 
The ethical conception of growth in Christian terms is growth in 
grace. There is growth of creation and there is growth within the 
redeemed life, but both kinds of growth are growth in grace. 
Grace, however, is the gift of the Spirit. The fruits of the Spirit 
depend upon the nature of the tree. The good fruits do not come 
trom a bad tree. The natural man cannot even understand, much 
less appreciate, the things of the Spirit. They are spiritually dis- 
cerned. The first question, then, is how an educational institution 
can be instrumental in producing the fruits of the Spirit which are 
the ethical behavior of the new creatures in Christ. 


In order to do so, it is certain, education must be on the 
Christian level. To be on the Christian level means to have the 
perspective and the power of Christian transcendence. Transcen- 
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dence is ever a problem to education, but without some form of 
genuine transcendence no significant education is possible. What 
then do we mean by transcendency, by Christian transcendence, 
and by the perspective and power of such transcendence? Mean- 
ing, to start at the lowest level, implies some self-transcendence. 
Communicable meaning organically involves such going beyond the 
self. Even scientific tentativeness is possible or justified only on 
the ground of their being a logos, a meaning that can be found by 
patient investigation and waiting. Tentativeness presupposes the 
logos. 

The need for transcendence in education is even more obvious. 
Education is the transmission of what we are and know with con- 
sidered care. Being is ever the most significant aspect of truth, 
and the teacher and the institution always convey to the students 
what they are more than all else. We are and know, however, only 
with relation to the unity of the universe which supports and inter- 
penetrates us. Education involves at least the horizontal transcen- 
dence of the cumulative interpretation of the universe from genera- 


tion to generation. Education is therefore the transmission of what 
we are and know, in the first place, and the discovery and develop- 


inent of truth only in the second place. Vision presupposes skill. 
Creative newness depends upon depth of knowledge of previous 
people. Knowledge is a social act. 

There is no such thing as significant beginning anew. Every 
great thought that enriches the world has some history of 
continuity. The deductible aspect of knowledge, in this sense, is by 
far the most important part of education. But such transcendence 
is not enough because it is not organically related to the universe 
in its present impact and confrontation for choice. It lacks the 
vertical dimension. When the past is made sufficient unto itself, 
we have deleterious traditionaiism. The past should be appreciated 
and carefully accepted, in both a critical and a creative spirit, but 
the past should never be worshipped. While being thankful for it, 
we should make it serve the present for the future. 

Adequate transcendence is found only in terms of Christian 
absoluteness, the Christian concern which sets the learner free ac- 
cording to the right pedagogical measure of his personal circum- 
stance. In God’s love we have an absolute authority which is 
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authoritative without being authoritarian ; which is fully dependable 
while, not only allowing, but encouraging the mature use of free- 
doin. Higher education needs the perspective of the Christian faith 
if its ethics is to be anchored in truth and reality. But this per- 
spective cannot be had apart from worship, in its fullest sense of 
man’s openness to God. Transcendence is mere theory, even as 
Agape, becomes unreal to thought and ineffective in action. Educa- 
tion and ethics therefore either center in worship of the Christian 
God or neither is Christian. Without worship sin enslaves man; and 
the sinner rationalizes rather than thinks. Worship is therefore 
necessary to full-fledged education. 


The pressures of self and society, moreover, prevent concern 
for the common good under God which is the basis of Christian 
ethics. Unless the glorifying of God and the service of Him are 
central to the educational institution, to speak of the teaching of 
Christian ethics by the institution as such is fancy. The natural 
man cannot even see, as real, the Christian perspective on thought 
and life. It is offensive and foolishness to him. The Christian can- 
not see the Gospel without wishing to share it. Christian education 
therefore presupposes not only worshipping but even evangelism. 
Without evangelism as central in life and thought there can be no 
Christian education. 

The chapel should consequently always be central to the college 
community. In many instances it is centrally located. Yet what a 
sophisticated, academic attitude pervades college chapels. They are 
usually symbols of grudging loyalty, of wistful seeking amidst the 
confusion of sophisticated voices ; cleverness passes for profundity ; 
entertainment is considered success; smoothness is the sign of 
know-how, and the academic attitude stifles genuine worship. To 
have God worshipped by the very few would be far better than to 
have the people who are responsible for the chapel try to domesti- 
cate it within a foreign environment. I have come to believe from 
some experience, that a direct, simple, but sound and _ strong, 
evangelical message is what is necessary as the preparation for 
something more inclusive and relational. As it 1s, we have little or 
nothing to relate and are swallowed up by that to which we relate 
ourselves. A deeply spiritual chaplain, wise in communication, can 
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do a great deal to make the teaching of Christian ethics possible. 
He may have to be willing to become somewhat isolated and to 
endure hardship as a good Christian soldier, but he will have effect. 
The chapel should be the central place for the existential teaching 
of ethics, presupposed by the theoretical teaching of the classroom. 


Naturally the teacher of Christian ethics must himself be con- 
tagiously a proclaimer of the Christian faith in life and courses. 
The personal practice of prayer, the depth of committed honesty in 
profound pursuit of truth, a high quality of personal and home life 
are essentials for the teaching of Christian ethics. Truth is more in 
the mode of being than in the mode of saying. Or what we are 
speaks at the deepest level of persuasion and, for that matter, 
dominantly determines what we really teach. Unless the teacher 
lives by the power of the Holy Spirit a thoroughly dedicated life, 
his teaching helps students to get credit for graduation and him to 
make a living, but no Christian ethics is communicated on the level 
of Christian reality. 


Worship in all dimensions of experience is the prerequisite for 
any and all Christian teaching. Ethics is no exception. The perspec- 
tive of full Christian concern and faith is not compellingly real to 
the teacher who does not know the experience of Christ in him until 
the very life he lives, he lives by faith in the Son of God who loved 
him and gave Himself for him. Nor can he know without genuine 
worship the power unto the salvation of conduct which is the aim of 
Christian ethics. Perspective and power both depend upon educa- 
tion’s being centered in worship, both on the part of the institution 
and of the teacher. And when the institution cannot be won over as 
such, the teacher must be the leaven in the lump, the salt that 
keeps from corruption, the light that cannot be hid. In most insti- 
tutions which I know heavy responsibility necessarily falls on the 
individual teacher of ethics. 


The Christian perspective should constitute the unity of the 
curriculum. Here we have a total context of meaning which in- 
cludes all and every subject within organic relations. Human de- 
cisions and natural processes are all embraced inside the eternal 
purpose of God in creation. The will of God, directly or indirectly, 
illumines every part of higher education. We need this full unity, 
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both open to all truth and yet potentially all-embracing. Happily 
the older fragmentarization of education is being offset by a strong 
tendency to interdepartmental work. In more than one institution 
there is also some long-range project to consider the bearing of 
the Christian faith on the total college or graduate school program. 
In some places departments are working to find the bearing of 
faith on their particular branch of knowledge. But the tendency to 
isolation and to make one’s own subject a sufficient way to truth is 
still very strong. The most important reason for this is not meth- 
odlogical but psychological. It is more a matter of attitude than of 
knowledge. 


When the teachers truly worship at the altar of the God of-the 
common good and become genuinely concerned within their very 
subconscious for the unity of truth, for the sake of their students 
and of glorifying God, then the power will come to find the per- 
spective which gives cohesion to the curriculum. Nothing can be 
more unethical than the magnifying of the importance of one’s own 
department. Such pride inflates the teacher’s ego, causes invidious- 
ness among his colleagues, confuses the students, and gives the 
administration headaches, as resentments smolder in and out of 
faculty meetings or as actual conflicts arise. Teachers, in order to 
be good educators, need to know the joy of the evangel and to 
incarnate this in their own teaching and in their relation to the 
fellow-teachers. Education to become ethical presupposes the real- 
ity and power of Christian evangelism. There are varities of gifts 
but the same Spirit; of service, but the same Lord; of work- 
ings, but the same God; for the varied manifestations of the same 
Spirit are always for the common good. 


Students, too, if they are to learn Christian ethics must have 
the spiritual and mental readiness for it. The rebellious spirit and 
the uncommitted mind can never learn Christian ethics. The per- 
spective and power, or the authority and the motivation, fail ex- 
cept to the believing heart and to the dedicated mind. Tentativeness 
in Christian education and especially in the teaching of Christian 
ethics can be no more than humility before God’s greatness and in 
the light of one’s own frailty of life and mind. In the learning of 
’ Christian ethics objectivity can mean no more than openness of 
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life and flexibikty of mind. There is an authoritative quality about 
the will of God which cannot forever be a matter of discussion. 
The commitment to truth involves the commitment to God. Open- 
ness to truth is the same as committed concern to the common 
good whose author and Lord is God. 


This means that evangelism is presupposed, we repeat, for the 
authentic learning of Christian ethics. The natural man neither un- 
derstands nor receives the things of the Spirit for they are foolish- 
ness to him. Regeneration and worship are the prerequisites for 
the learning of Christian ethics. A genuine revival of the Christian 
faith on the college campus can alone provide the conditions under 
which Christian ethics can have any genuine meaning. Such revival 
needs to be prepared for, and the new creatures in Christ subse- 
quently nourished. by the program of the college chapel. When this 
is impossible other worship centers must do the job. Without wor- 
ship Christian ethics can be neither taught nor learned. Students 
should themselves also conduct prayer groups, worship centers, 
have places for quiet meditation, and have projects of discussion 
and social action which would be the result and the reinforcement 
of such worship. God comes first, but when God is worshipped, 
true thought also breaks forth and virtue is added to faith in terms 
of constructive social action. 


Perhaps particularly important is the chance for meditation. 
Whoever the teacher is who succeeds here at least opens the door 
to the teaching of Christian ethics. There is too much lecturing, 
reading, and mere discussing. Group dynamics is no tent of revela- 
tion. Group dynamics can be an important stimulus, a kind of vit- 
amin. It can neither provide the food to be digested nor the condi- 
tions for creative depth. Religion grows in solitariness, in the closet 
with the closed door. This is not irresponsible individualism, but 
the acknowledgment that social growth is shallow apart from the 
development in solitude of the components of society, the genuine 
individual. 


The perspective and power, the authority and motivation, of 
Christian ethics are thus through and through dependent upon wor- 
ship. Unless education makes evangelism central, it cannot be 
Christian, and can in no vital sense allow the conditions for the 
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teaching of Christian ethics. Where this cannot be done by insti- 
tutions, it must be done by the teacher of ethics, by committed 
faculty members, and by the students who are truly to learn the 
science of Christian conduct. If our analysis of the good and the 
right is correct, the good can come only in any adequate fullness 
from its source, God who is the author and finisher of the good 
according to His eternal purpose to create and effect it; and the 
right presupposes the good, God and his working in man. 


IT 


But the teaching of ethics is not only a matter of the authority 
and motivation which can effect the good, but is even more an ed- 
ucational enterprise, the careful intellectual investigation of the 
meaning of the right within all the complexities of personal and so- 
cial decisions. Ethics, then, must be the objective criticism of 
which only the mind which is clarified by grace is capable, to what- 
ever measure. The teaching of ethics is the transmission of the 
best ethical judgments of the Christian community, the develop- 
ment of these judgments for the new day, and the increasing clari- 
fication and discovery of the will of God in accordance with the 
great love with which He loves us. The good cannot be good with- 
out the constant pursuit of the right; and the right is an ever 
changing circle of circumstance. To say that we can love God and 
do as we please is a true statement insofar as if we truly love God 
we do what He pleases, but it is also a statement which 1s easily 
subject to misinterpretation and rationalization. 

In the first place, we too readily identify the will of God with 
our own. This temptation is always at hand, particularly if we are 
not up against a toughly objective standard to challenge us. But 
even if we are honest with ourselves and with God, what we know 
of the will of God may be very defective. The good will does not au- 
tomatically produce the right insight. God has purposefully given us 
freedom to find out what the right is in terms of our own 
experience. For us merely to will God’s will without maturing in 
our independent understanding of it is to become childish rather 
than childlike. Such an attitude is the wanting God to make our de- 
cisions for us. Instead He has given us minds to study what is true 
and right and to grow by the pursuit of both. 
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Ethics is then not only a matter of praying to God and of loving 
our fellowmen, apart from the concrete implications of love. Love 
even requires that the good become right by the objectively intelli- 
gent investigation of the actual conditions which are involved in 


any action and in the fullest possible prediction of the consequences 
which would follow from it. Ethics is the science of conduct. Chris- 
tian ethics is a science, the discovery of the implications for per- 
sonal and social action of the Christian faith itself. It is a serious 
and strenuous intellectual enterprise, a weighty course in the cur- 
riculum. Though ethics cannot be metaphysically objective, but 
must be committed to the content of its truth, it must ever be 
thoroughly objective on.the secondary level'of methodology. Such 
objectivity does not come from those who have no stability beyond 
themselves to prevent the pressures by self and by society but 
from those whose concern for others, centered in God and empow- 

ered by Him, make them free souls both to think and to do. 


Ethics is the science of both personal and social conduct. Pe- 
culiarly enough we have thought so individualistically that we have 
to add the word “social” to the ethics which goes beyond individual 
behavior. In a way, the personal is, nevertheless, primary in the 
sense that even group decisions presuppose the character structure 
of individuals. Even though Christian ethics is genuinely a matter 
of social behavior, the final unit of conduct is the person as person. 
Hence the need for solitude in education. Hence the need 
for meditation and personal maturing. The teaching of individual 
character structure is nonetheless an objective problem to a large 
extent. The person cannot grow a character through mere imita- 
tion of another self. Such imitation stultifies. Nor can norms be 
taught as invariable principles. Such procedure effects moral 
dwarfs and priggish rationalists. To be sure, we can and must 
teach general principles in the abstract. We can and must con- 
struct norms ideally. But such principles and norms have only a 
general value in a world where we face existential ambiguities 
and ever new complications, and where precedents have little di- 
rect application. The fact that an entirely objective ethics cannot 
be taught is God’s gracious protection of individual growth. Thus 
He has insured freedom. 
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How then can any objective ethics be taught to individuals? 
We speak of a general pattern of concern which can be recom- 
mended to the deepest part of each man’s conscience and made a 
constraint on his deepest longing for fulfillment. The individual 
must grow in the concern which effects fellowship, and in terms 
of the rich history of decisions made by the community of the con- 
cerned. Analysis of principles is then needful but only with a view 
to general directives. There is no other way, I believe, to individ- 
ual ethics of a Christian nature. That concern is more important 
than character is as true as that love is move important than law. 
Nevertheless genuine love learns the law of right relations. Love 
can avoid trespass by being free from the law only if it is the kind 
of love that by the production of a new righteousness the more 
fully honors the law of right relations both by learning and observ- 
ing it. Concern can disregard character only if it effects a better 
character than moralism. 


The truth in the claim that it is more important to make people 
happy than good is that those only are truly good who have found 
the Gospel which is joy and peace. Happiness is not apart from 
goodness but the presupposition for it. Not that goodness is then 
the end. God forbid such a return to moralism! Happiness, to be 
real, must, however, include moral quality. Happiness depends up- 
on integration, and the fullest integration takes place only when the 
person finds freedom in the realization of the deepest self in rela- 
tion to the truest environment. Freedom and happiness are most 
fully obtained within the will of God which is right as well as good. 


I believe that beyond the general pattern of outgoing concern 
for inclusive fellowship there are few unambiguous principles or 
ethical norms. Therefore the ethical situation should not be falsi- 
fied by rationalistic oversimplification. The logos ought to be 
taught, in general, but specific teachings ought to be a matter of 
kairoi. Concrete decisions in the past ought to be studied along 
with the general pattern and in relation to it. The upshot of this 
fact is that the case method, handled by an intelligent and con- 
cerned Christian teacher, is perhaps far and away the best method. 
No rules or decisions ought to be taught as absolute, in the con- 
crete, but, rather, as the material for guiding the mind in general 
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to make its own decisions in the light of social as well as of individ- 
ual experience. The example, the parable, the story are better 
stimulus to ethical enlightenment than the pseudo-wise lectures 
which try in fact to decide issues for the students. We often try to 
better God’s method of pedagogy and through a false self-serious- 
ness offer solutions to individual problems, thus preventing moral 
maturation. 

This line of thinking should imply that oftenwise lecturing on 
ethics is better than individual counseling. What can constitute a 
better chance for non-directive counseling? There is a good chance 
for objectivity in the classroom on the part of the teacher and ex- 
ceptional ease for the troubled heart to take advantage of new light. 
Few things are more dehabilitating than the tendency on the part 
of education to turn into a counseling situation directly. In Europe 
the students on the graduate level may be left too much alone, 
but, at least, he is expected to mature. In America we tend to keep 
our students babes in decisions by appointing an increasing num- 
ber of committees to meet them and to discuss with them. Teach- 
ers are supposed to abandon careful lectures or the pondering of 
case situations in order practically to sit and hold hands with his 
students. He is supposed to make them feel that they are wanted, 
even in the center of attention! These students tend actually to be- 
come intellectually spoiled brats with little chance for maturation. 

The wise parents put the children on their own all they can 


stand. The wise teacher does the same. A deep distrust both in 
truth and in people have made us want to spoil our students in the 


way in which we do our children. Psychotherapy is for psycho- 
pathology. We tend to turn our graduate institutions into hospitals 
rather than into schools. Where normal growth is blocked because 
of bad upbringing, psychotherapy has its real place, but let it not 
usurp the place of normal, wholesome maturation. Not the holding 
hands with students, but the confrontation of genuine issues will 
make our students face ethical growth. We do not become better 
teachers because we ease over our guilt complexes by doing more 
and more for our students. When we have sowed and watered God 
must give the growth. Let Him. 

This approach also stresses moral discipline, most importantly 
from within but also by the school. No amount of religious interest 
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is going to produce a new creative day unless that interest effects 
a new Puritanism. With Puritanism we do not mean the theory 
that pleasure is bad. Quite the contrary. Legitimate pleasure should 
result in thanksgiving and be received with prayer. Pleasure be- 
hooves the house and people of God. God is the author of all good 
things and no good thing will He withhold from them that love 
Him. Only a religion driven by fear feels guilty about having nor- 
mal pleasures. Such guilt is a sign that the haver of it is not saved, 
for love throws out such fear. Nor do we mean with the new Puri- 
tanism any kind of moralism where negatives assure the escaper of 
life of divine favor. We cannot reach the moral heaven by the 
punishing of ourselves. Hairshirts are not the way of the Gospel. 
Some hairshirts mean control of mores. Smoking spells expulsion. 
The winebibber is cast out while the righteous prig is in the 
administration’s favor. The more careless and therefore obvious 
sexual offenders are debarred from educational privileges, to smart 
to get caught, while the smoothies preside at the senior banquets. 


There must be disipline institutionally, even though the law 
might not actually cave in even if the woman taken in adultery is 
not stoned. Christian discipline is, however, never a matter of keep- 
ing the skirts of any institution clean and free from criticism. 
Christian discipline is redemptive and wisely concerned with each 
and all for the fostering of fellowship. Genuine love, wisdom and 
personal humility is required for the practical teaching of Christian 
ethics by the administraion. Perhaps no laws can be made that 
would be valid even for general administration procedures. Ethics 
may be too existential for that. No individual student ought, how- 


ever, to be “made an example” or be disciplined for the common 
good in an external fashion. Getting rid of the student is not getting 


rid of his problem. The community should be intent on saving him 
and not itself, finding thereby its own best salvation. 


Discipline should come most of all from within a new _ life. 
Righteousness must be the result of a new motivation. Cleanliness 
must be creative; and holiness, happy. A new Puritanism is needed 
which is as free from the law and as unconcerned with mores as 
the techings of Jesus and Paul. They shocked the good people and 
to try to follow the pattern which they set is still to shock the good. 
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lor no amount of moral virtue is acceptable with God in the way 
of salvation. The good are always the furthest from the Kirgdom 
while the morally loose and the socially unrespectable are nearer 
to it. The way to teach Christian ethics is not to indoctrinate 
morals as of primary importance. Moral goodness as a way to 
salvation is already too far instilled in social understanding. The 
way to newness of life is through faith and grace. Moral commit- 
ment should result from gratitude and spontaneous concern. Duty 
makes spiritual drudges. Worship alone insures the good heart. 
Good teaching can do no more than to show the way of right con- 
duct in general. Given right motivation, wise teaching must pro- 
vide the width of social insight from which to gain the maturity to 
make individual decisions in existential situations. The new Puri- 
tanism must result from a new faith; it must be a matter of the 
fruits of the Spirit; but the fruits come only if the tree is carefully 
tended. We cannot grow fruit, but we can help produce and im- 
prove it. Such is the function of the competent teacher of ethics in 
higher education. 


Ill 


Personal motivation and instruction in the right are, even so, 
not enough. We are always in danger of substituting the discrete 
individual for the social individual. Life is a matter of far-reach- 
ing social complexities. Man is a participator in a socal, politcal 
and economic order. This order, too, is mostly a matter of seem- 
ingly endless indirections. Christian ethics, whether lived or taught, 
is thus inescapably a matter of social ethics. Those who dread a 
Christian criticism of, life are often fervent advocates of personal 
piety. Thus they try to stifle their guilt in social relations. The 
deeper the guilt the more they may compensate in their zeal for a 
personal religion. But Christian religion is realistically inclusive of 
all dimensions of life as well as of all conditions of men. Christian 
ethics is decidedly a matter of relations, and, therefore, the cumu- 
lative relations of social processes are particularly the province of 
Christian ethics. 


Christian ethics for the community ought to break down bar- 
riers by the providing of a super-pressure kind of community. 
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Pressures are mostly due to the overagainstness of groups, driven 
by fear. Defensive thinking is due to narrow loyalties which allow 
for altruistic expression within an aggressive-defensive overagainst- 
ness towards other groups and the rest of the community as such. 
Security and prestige are involved in the belonging to the limited 
group. The task of Christian ethics is to break down barriers 
among the so-called Christians who belong to in-groups which 
make them feel superior or separates them by means of some 
shibboleth or externalistic practice. 


A Christian “ingroup” is a contradiction in terms because the 
heart of the Christian Gospel is the love which makes all externals 
secondary. Love, being by nature all-inclusive, cannot constitute the 
ground for any ingroup. Ingroups make founder, creed, ritual, pol- 
ity, rite, or some such secondary consideration, into a matter of 
organizing dominance. No Christian ethics is possible within an in- 
group. The denominational approach is the death of Christian ethics 
because it denies the reality and genuineness of the Christian com- 
munity. Loyalty with a denominational structure in lieu of any ac- 
tually inclusive church must consequently be limited, tentative, 
under judgment, and always witnessing and working for the com- 
ing of the oneness in Christ on earth as in heaven, in body as well 
as in spirit. Apart from such an ecumenical setting no teaching of 
ethics can be Christian. 


The Christian ethics, furthermore, judges and challenges to 
creative newness all other community issues. Race is an obvious 
barrier. No Christian can congratulate himself on “how far 
we have come in a short time,” and much less can he accept the 
status quo as adequate. No status quo, except the Kingdom of God, 
is ever enough for the Christian spirit. The Christian accepts and 
proclaims the full Christian community both as a judgment and as 
the Gospel, but, above all, as the Gospel. We do not conform to the 
world but by the grace of God we transform it. Such transforma- 
tion does not necessarily mean abrupt social behavior. It means 
complete commitment to the race-free attitude and the race-free 
community, but such commitmen itself involves, to be Christian, 
the acceptance of the perspective, pace and power of the Holy 


Spirit. 
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Compromise involves the lack of full acceptance of the Gospel, 
the taking of less than the best relative means, and the taking of a 
bad means when abstinence would accomplish more. The use of 
imperfect means is by itself no compromise. God has purposefully 
put us in an ambiguous universe that we might learn the right 
through the relative. But the stopping at any point with the imper- 
fect is compromise. The Christian always strives to be perfect, as 
his father in heaven is perfect, and therefore to perfect all rela- 
tions in history that God’s will might be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. The Christian may rest on his oars, but he must never 
stop rowing until God has landed the ship of history on the shore 
of heaven. Thus the Christian good, the concerned attitude, or- 
ganically involves the historic right, the best means in the light of 
the fullest possible sociological wisdom. Whoever teaches men less 
than this has no part of the Kingdom of heaven, but remains on the 
level of the law and the prophets. In the same way we should ap- 
proach all other barriers of social status, function, and situation. 
Race is taken merely as a concrete illustration. 

In the realm of economics the Christian ethics has no specific 
system to advocate. Economics is made for man, not man for eco- 
nomics. Economics is man’s creature ; man is not an economic crea- 
ture. Economic life conditions, but does not determine man’s think- 
ing. Inevitably economics is applied theology. Man shows by his 
handling of the goods which God has given him what is the nature 
of his faith and values. Christian ethics give us a clear pattern, 
but no specific science. Property belongs to God by creation; is 
given to us for our growth in freedom and social responsibility ; 
and exists as such equally for the individual and society. Through 
it God wants to produce liberty and loyalty in community. When 
property is made into a legal entity, as such, it is subject to Chris- 
tian criticism. When property is made the god who determines his- 
tory and the devil which is the cause of sin, Christian ethics is 
clear in its denunciation. 

Both individualistic conceptions of property in substantive 
terms and collectivistic interpretations in apocalyptic and pseudo- 
scientific terms are judged wrong and sins against God. Capital- 
ism, with its glorifying of competition as the spring of social action 
and its rationalizing of it under the euphomism of free enterprise, 
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is put under the daylight of God’s purpose in Christ while Marx- 
ism, with its glorifying of security and salvation through change in 
the means of production, is put under the judgment of God’s real 
purpose with property. Both are partial truths. Christian ethics con- 
centrates on the purpose of God, the nature of man, and the shap- 
ing powers of nature and history in the full light of God in Christ. 
There the part-truths are fulfilled and their false whole-claims are 
cut to proportion. 


In the present world-wide conflict the teaching of Christian 
ethics with regard to property is a rugged task. Administrators 
who depend upon capitalists, who often are personally great Chris- 
tians, find it a difficult task not to have their minds defend the 
given order in order both to feel freer of pressure within and to 
gain more for their institution. But more and more the State may 
have to be used, with a changing economic order, and the wisdom 
of Christian ethics is to transcend every economic system by the 
steadiness of its concern for the common good. Systems come and 
go, but all of them are to be judged against the fullness of the 
Christian standard. The school or the teacher who cannot stand 
such Christian criticism where real interests are involved has no 
business to profess to teach Christian ethics. 


To be specific, our present economic arrangement, depending 
upon an artificially limited market, is at present pumped up by 
the production of negative, i. e. military, economic goods. To stop 
war production and to prevent the draft involve so-called overpro- 
duction of consumer’s goods. Thus ensue unemployment, further 
restriction of consumers’ power to buy, and either a basic crash or 
government deficit financing on an ever larger scale. All the 
while, overproduction is the circumlocution for underconsumption 
and maldistribution. A vigorous Christian ethics will recognize 
realistically such facts and, with wise concern and patient experi- 
mentation, will work religiously, politically and economically to 
effect a Christian democratic socialism. No specific kind of political 
socialism can be deduced from Christian principles, but we can 
say that the Christian faith should foster cooperation and socially 
concerned motivation, ever more exacting democratic procedures, 
and an understanding and use of property for the common good, 
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with whatever measures of social ownership or control and with 
whatever incentives to individual responsibility and personal initia- 
tive and integrity. 

As the power of the State grows with the spread of communica- 
tions and the revolution in technics, the Christian teacher of ethics 
has also a basic task creatively and constructively to criticize the 
State. This involves, perhaps, the severe criticism of his own self 
for the problem of the day is the control of power. He who does 
not dare to be forthright in his pronouncement on the use of 
power either by economic or by political power has no right to 
profess to teach Christian ethics. On the internal side of govern- 
ment, the State should be responsible for the common good with 
a view to the maximum delegation of responsibility to the local and 
the larger communities. The State, if it is to embody the Christian 
ethics, must foster democracy to its maximum. Totalitarianism 
and paternalism are both anti-Christian. Wherever human rights 
and responsibilities are involved there Christian criticism must 
be active. 


More and more some of these questions will be settled, on the 
legal side, within larger units all the way up to the United Na- 
tions, or whatever form of world government may evolve. Similar- 
ly the economic power of the State will become so important an 
aspect of the community life in general that, unless the Christian 
teachers are aware of and contend with both the ends and the 
means of legislation and political practices, the teacher of Christian 
ethics will fail his day and his people. Naturally the subject of war 
and peace, or the use of force in the interest of community, is 
itself so central to our day and to the days ahead that the teacher 
of Christian ethics must be particularly versed and mature in this 
area. He who sleeps on his watch here goes over to the enemy as 
well as he who openly accepts the standards of the world. 

Basic, of course, is the question how we can have one kind of 
community for the Christian church and another for the world as 
such. “The double standard” is not a name held in high esteem. 
Yet there can be no other approach that will do justice to the in- 
coming into history of a new creature and community in Christ. To 
teach Christian ethics aright is to understand the standards of the 
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Christian fellowship and to inculcate them as such while also 
practicing responsible political participation on the general level 
insofar as this can be done constructively. The relation between 
the church and the world or between the Holy Spirit and the Spirit 
that lights every one who comes into the world is thus of crucial 
importance both for subject matter and actual for actual applica- 
tion !* Social ethics should be expressed from the center of Church 
doctrine. The shoe often pinches because some have a Christian 
ethics for the redeemed, but they have no practical relation to the 
world, while others have no distinctive level for Christian ethics 
but are merely the idealistic (confusingly called “realistic’’) de- 
partment of the world’s own ways. 


Christian authority and motivation demand, furthermore, that 
we surrender the old kind of tolerance which was in effect relati- 


vism. We have been beguiled into believing that each person has 
somehow a right to his own truth and that each group has a right 


to its own faith. We have no such right. We are all under the 
judgment of God’s truth and right. We have an absolute authority 
to obey, not as slaves, but as the friends of God doing His will 
from the heart. We now need convictions, as strong as life, with 
regard to the truth and validity of Christian ethics. Relativistic 
tolerance must be done to death. Yet we must not put ourselves 
up to judge since we are ourselves under judgment. Our common 
humanity and the forgiveness of our own sins demand that we do 
not put up our own understanding as standard or superior. He 
who judges all is God. Through faith in Him we shall be absolute- 
ly committed and truth shall be sacred. Through faith in Him we 
shall, at the same time, become humble and willing to respect 
others. Far from relativism, however, the question of ethics will 
become the deepest quest of our lives inasmuch as it is the practi- 
cal expression of our deepest faith. 


1. Cf. my treatment of this subject in Christianity and Society, Sect. I, 
The Church and the World. 
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HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD 


HIRTY-one thousand young people from other lands enrolled 

in our colleges and universities during the last academic year. 
They came from every country; they enrolled in every one of our 
states. If Uncle Sam were the Pied Piper his notes would have 
done little better. On the other hand it is estimated by the Insti- 
tute of International Education that twenty thousand students 
from the United States during this same period attended study 
courses in different parts of the world. Never before has there 
been such a sharing of culture; never before have so many young 
people from all parts of the world borne witness to the conviction 
that there is purpose and plan in life. 


What Lands Send Them 


From what foreign lands did they come? They came from the 
four corners of the earth, from I2I countries and areas of the 
world, including colonies, protectorates, and non-self-governing 
territories. The largest number came from Asia and the Near 
East, 9,411; the next largest from Europe, 7,157; next from 
Canada, 4,498; then from South America, 2,807; Central America 
and Mexico, 2,081; South Pacific, 1,110; Africa, 1,027. About 
one third (10,962) belonged to the Western Hemisphere. Of all 
the nations Canada ranked first; China was second with 3,549; 
Germany was third with 1,264; India is next with 1,136. Little 
Luxembourg stood last with 6 students. 

For fifty years the use of Boxer Rebellion indemnity funds 
for scholarships has made certain many students from China. A 
further stimulus to their coming has been the nation’s need fort 
citizens with advanced scientific training to promote technological 
advancement. The present disturbed condition in the country is 
rapidly modifying the long established tradition for study in insti- 
tutions in the United States. Chinese students are now returning 
to Formosa or to the mainland. 


Dr. Sherwood is Secretary Emeritus of the Board of Education, Disciples 
of Christ. 
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Two reasons account for the large number of students from 
India. English is the second language in that country. Students 
coming from India, therefore, have little language difficulties in 
the colleges and universities of this country. Moreover India like 
China needs trained technicians to develop her economic system 
and feels that they can be especially well prepared in our educa- 
tional institutions. 

The educational program of the United States in the Oc- 
cupied Territories accounts for the increased number of students 
from Germany, Austria and Japan. Enrollment in college in our 
country is thought to be an excellent way to present democrary 
to promising youth in these areas. This educational program has 
caused a change in the ranking order of nationalities represented 
in our academic institutions. Germany now holds third place in- 
stead of seventh last year; Japan has moved from twenty-third to 
tenth; Austria has almost doubled the total for last year (now 
254). 

Japan gives an excellent illustration of how effective changes 
in international relationship are in student enrollment from other 
lands. In 1936-37 Japan sent to this country 1,713 students; in 
1944-45, 45 students; in 1950-51, 716 students. 


What And Where They Study 


The exact number of foreign students enrolled in our colleges 
reporting to the Institute of International Education was 29,813, 
four and one-half times the number twenty-seven years ago. These 
students are found in 1,435 colleges and universities. The largest 
number, 1,414 chose Columbia University; 1,323 preferred the 
University of California; 1,211 selected New York University. 
More than one-third of them (11,589) enrolled in twenty-five of 
our largest institutions of higher learning. In ranking their enroll- 
ment by states New York had 5,452, standing first; Nevada had 
13, standing last. However ten states contained two-thirds of all 
foreign students. The distribution of students among the states 
roughly corresponded to that of the overall population of the 
United States. No longer are foreign students concentrated in a 
few schools or areas; they are in every kind of institution in all 
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parts of our country. About half of them register in graduate 
schools. 

What do our students from other lands study? Although 
they are enrolled in every branch of study 86.4 per cent of them 
are in ten major fields: Engineering (5,938), Liberal Arts (4,- 
560), Social Science (3,506), Medical Science (2,426), Physical 
Science (2,144), Business Administration (2,079), Religion (1,- 
580), Education (1,347), Agriculture (1,207), and the Fine Arts 


(975). 

The field of study chosen by the visiting students indicates 
their conviction of what is essential in their country’s needs. One 
out of five selects engineering. They think in terms of highways, 
bridges and factories. They plan to help industrialize their country 
and to reconstruct war devastated areas. One out of twelve study 
some branch of medicine. They think in terms of health, hospitals 
and nursing. More than four per cent of these students are pre- 
paring to teach and to administer their schools; almost five per 
cent are studying religion, many having been brought to this 
country by church groups in the United States. No student came 
to learn about the evils in our nation. His country did not need 
vice. All came that they might know more about the things they 
thought were good—things that put quality into manhood and 
righteousness into nations. 

In the foreign countries where there is patent lack of facili- 
ties for advanced work in technical fields their students choose 
engineering. More than one-half of the Turkish students, about 
one-third of the students from India, Israel, Brazil and Norway 
chose this field of study. On the other hand a large proportion of 
the students from Great Britain, France, Netherlands, Italy, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Belgium select courses or research in 
the Social Sciences and Liberal Arts. Students from the Occupied 
Territories make a similar selection because emphasis is put upon 
these subjects in the selection of candidates for reorientation. 


Who Pays the Bill 


Since the average annual cost for travel, tuition and living is 
around $2,500 per student the total cost for all is about $75,000,- 
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ooo. They are confronted with handicaps in meeting this cost: 
many countries from which they come restrict the amount of cur- 
rency that can be exchanged into dollars; the exchange rate is un- 
favorable to the citizens of numerous nations; higher education 
in the United States is now very expensive. However reports 
covering about two-thirds of the foreign students in the United 
States show just under one-half of them pay their own way. About 
four per cent (1,241) receive assistance from their home govern- 
ments, particularly students from India and the Middle Eastern 
Countries; 722 students get help from private sources in their 
homeland; more than 13 per cent (3,900) receive United States 
government aid toward travel or maintenance; 13.2 per cent (3,- 
933) obtain grants, such as reduction in tuition, maintenance, or a 
stipend from the institution at which they, study; 4.5 per cent (1,- 
357) enjoy awards from Rotary Clubs, Women’s Clubs, founda- 
tions, and professional organizations in the United States. 

The travel grants made by the United States under the Ful- 
bright Act applied to the following countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Burma, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Philippine Islands, and United Kingdom. 
In addition to these countries grants have been extended to 
Austria, Thailand and Turkey for the school year now opening. 


United States as a World Educational Center 


It used to be that students seeking the best instruction in 
higher education went to Europe. Today they come to the United 
States. Gradually during the last two generations higher education 
in our country has met European standards in facilities for re- 
search both in laboratory and library, in the service of productive 
scholars and inspiring teachers as faculty members, in the range 
of course offerings, and in financial support. As early as 1882 on 
a visit to Europe William James wrote: “Nowhere did I see a 
university which seems to do for all its students anything like what 
Harvard does. Our methods throughout are better”. Some of the 
finest colleges and universities in the world are now in the United 
States, a few lately enriched by distinguished scholars who have 
come here to escape persecution. 
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Never before were so many lands represented in our educa- 
tional institutions and never before were the students studying in 
every section of the country. The United States is a center of in- 
ternational education. This is a new role for our country. Twenty- 
seven years ago when there were more than one hundred associa- 
tions organized for the promotion of the entrance of youth into 
universities other than those of their homeland, 6,739 students 
from other nations were enrolled in our colleges; today there are 
more than four and one-half times as many. They more than 
doubled in number during the last four years. 


While it is a new role for the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States to influence, in large numbers, citizens of 
other lands they follow a pattern of long standing in history. In a 
less pronounced way the universities of Italy influenced France 
and Germany in medieval times. During this period higher educa- 
tion stood side by side with the Empire and the papacy in the pro- 
motion of international relationships. Again the English universi- 
ties gave to colonial United States its college pattern preparing 
leaders in church and state. French educational philosophy follow- 
ing the Revolution, also permeated our colleges. With the second 
decade of the nineteenth century and for a hundred years after- 
ward the German university became ascendant in our land and to 
a less degree in many others. But today it is the thread of educa- 
tion spun in the United States that joins the world together. 
Wendell Willkie’s one world is impossible without the understand- 
ing which in a large measure comes from the mind with collegiate 
tastes and interests. 

Fortunately for every three students coming to the United 
States from abroad two students from our own country enter 
foreign institutions of higher learning, Opportunity to share 
cultural heritage is a two-way street. We receive 31,000 “unof- 
ficial ambassadors” ; we send abroad 20,000. If this type of inter- 
national diplomacy continues it may ultimately give us a leader- 
ship destined to unite the world in constructive cooperation. 


Educators Have A Challenge 


a : : 
I came to America”, said an overseas student, “to learn of 
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your science. I expected America to have a material view of all 
life. I return knowing that the science of America has not ob- 
scured the spiritual values of her people.” In the face of ostensible 
defects in the civilization of the United States this is a commend- 
able comment. Surely the community in which he studied offered 
him the best in our culture. It is to be hoped that the general ex- 
change in culture now in process may take place under similar 
favorable auspices and that all students will return to their homes 
with a balanced picture of life in the country where they studied. 
Such conditioning of the human spirit is a necessary requisite in 
the development of friendly understanding which free people must 
have to give order and unity to this one world now divided into 
two hostile and armed camps. 


Education as a method for promoting the ascent of man 
promises no hurried progress. Moreover unless it reaches the en- 
tire man including his relation to God it may direct him toward 
evil choices. The new role that has come to the United States as a 
center of international education, therefore, gives to our country 
and especially to our educational institutions a responsibility of no 
uncertain significance. While no quick decision is sought or con- 
templated, as is sometimes done in the political area of our world 
action, the spade work for new and abiding foundations is quietly 
being done. How to equip the human spirit for its outreaching 
service to humanity with one hand while the other stirs the water 
of economics and politics all over the world poses a question that 
only a modern Oedipus could answer. However one thing is cer- 
tain: Education for engineering or any other field of study devoid 
of high religion grievously lacks the ingredients for making a world 
where the human spirit is free to take measures not only to re- 
lease itself from the bondage of poverty but also to enter into the 
quest for spiritual values. To provide this kind of education is our 
challenge made the more grave by the presence of 31,000 youth 
from other lands in our institutions of learning. 


These visiting students come to learn first hand American 
ways of doing things. They want training to bless their own land. 
But in their residence here they do something for us and for a 
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better world order. As Benjamin Fine, educational editor of The 
New York Times, pointed out in the December, 1949, issue of the 
Rotarian, these students are “diplomats without portfolios, am- 
bassadors of goodwill . . . they enrich the life of every campus 
and community to which they come. Prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing disappear when boys from Iowa swap experiences with a 
fraternity guest from Korea. Places which were once dots on maps 
come into clear focus; customs which seemed outlandish, once ex- 
plained, make sense.” 

Moreover, these students are weaving the fabric of inter- 
national understanding. After completing his study in the United 
States one of them declared, “we ... are the thread-carriers, the 
shuttles, which travel back and forth systematically involving our 
thread with that of others.” Thus they build the separated nations 
into a world fabric. The citizen, surveying this process, can well 
rejoice in their work for it has helped create a world of under- 
standing and prosperity and has done it on the high level of 
Christian service. Moreover it does it better and cheaper than the 
“Voice of America”. 


FULBRIGHT AWARDS 


An announcement has been made by the Committee on In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, concerning Fulbright awards for the year 
1952-53 in Europe and the Near East. These awards are for uni- 
versity teaching, post doctoral research, and certain types of 
specialized services. The countries involved are the United King- 
dom and Colonial Dependencies, Norway, Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, France, Austria, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Iran. 

Closing date for making applications for the awards is 
October 15, 1951. Applications are made to the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. Forms for applications may be had from the committee. 
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A Public Relations Program 
for Church Colleges 


HAROLD B. BRUMBAUGH 


ONTRARY TO A FAMILIAR opinion, let it be said that 

Public Relations is not something nebulous; it is something 
that works. It is as simple as saying “Good Morning” to one’s as- 
sociates and it is as rewarding as receiving a cheery “Good Morn- 
ing” in return. It is more than publicity or an agency to serve the 
press. It is more than a mouthpiece for the administration or a 
vehicle to cover up faculty troubles. It is all of everything that is 
the real college as it becomes known to its constituancy and the 
public. It is both a way of life and an interpretation of this way 
of life. 

Industry and big business-have led the way in the develop- 
ment of public relations programs, but colleges and universities 
have made rapid progress in recent years. Now all college admin- 
istrators are eager for an active public relations program and they 
want it to be adequate. The benefits are so obviously helpful that 
a continuous study of techniques and modern methods is now be- 
ing pursued in most institutions. 


Actually, as someone has put it, we are pursuing Funds, 
Friends, and Freshmen, but our real objective has a broader view. 
Most colleges work hard to grow in prestige, to add to their repu- 
tations, and to broaden their scope and influence in the country. 
The purposes of colleges and universities may differ; however, 
the end in view, Public Relations wise, for all institutions is the 
building of prestige. 

In a book entitled, “Public Relations for Colleges and Uni- 
versities”’ Christopher Edgar Persons of Stanford, California, 
writes: 

“There is one type of educational institution that always can 
get, and does receive, financial support with its ensuing values. 

“Tt is not confined to any classification or grouping. It cuts 


Mr. Brumbaugh is Assistant to the President, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana. 
1 Stanford University Press—1946, page 13. 
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across all lines of educational grouping, and, because its revenues 
are more or less commensurate with its activities, it is able to 
render more useful service to the community and the world— 
which ability, eventually, is the only justification for any scheol, 
college, or university. It is the institution bearing the magic im- 
print of ‘prestige.’ By prestige is meant public recognition of a 
worthy undertaking especially well done. . . .” 

Public Relations is not a one-man job. It should be a co- 
operative effort on the part of the students, the administration, 
the faculty, the trustees, the maintenance employees, all who repre- 
sent the institution. All individuals and groups should recognize 
the responsibilities of each other. It needs coordination and this 
can be done by the Public Relations director who should be a per- 
son with a broad understanding of the total college program. If 
the program is well set up and well directed, it will help the col- 
lege move more rapidly toward its objectives. 

This presupposes that the college knows where it is going; 
that it has direction and that it “stands for something.” If the pur- 
poses of the college are not clear cut and if the academic pursuits 
seem to lack direction, then it will be difficult to chart a course for 
a Public Relations program. Occasional surveys and evaluations 
are beneficial as they pull all parts of the college together for a 
searching examination of what it proposes to do and what it ac- 
tually does. Then public relations can let the people see and know 
the college for what it really is. It is not enough to be called a 
“Church College.” It is much better to be blueprinted in such a 
way that the college will be known by her distinguishing charac- 
teristics. It must decide on what special fields it will seek preemi- 
nence. Diligence, with time, will develop excellence; and finally, 
the public is ready to support the program. 


STAFF AND: FACILITIES 


Let us consider the needs in personnel and facilities. The 
director is the liaison agent between the college and the public. 
The term “liaison” implies the act of “going between two parties 
that ultimately want to get together” in interest and efforts. He 
should be a resourceful person capable of being a confidential ad- 
viser to the president. His judgment and administrative ability 
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should be of such stature as to earn for himself a significant place 
in helping to determine the policies of the institution. There is 
sometimes a danger in becoming too much involved in handling 
the never-ending details of a technical job that the director is in- 
clined to lose perspective. It is quite important, therefore, that 
the staff should be large enough to meet the individual needs of 
the institution. 

A good public relations program might well include these 
fields: admissions, public services, alumni relations, fund raising 
and placement. The scope will depend upon the particular qualifi- 
cations of the director as well as other administrative officers in 
the institution. It is obvious that there is a great need for coop- 
eration with all other college offices. In the smaller colleges, 
dollars, time and effort can be conserved by centralizing the office 
work. If all of the administrative clerical work is done under one 
office manager the burdens of peak loads in one department are 
shared by the workers in others. Part-time student helpers work 
more efficiently under such an arrangement. 

If the public relations program endeavors to keep up-to-date 
with the trends in other institutions, then office equipment should 
be modern and workable. The need for essential tools is obvious. 
A letter to pastors, which is very well written, will lose much of 
its effectiveness, if it is poorly reproduced. Much of the work of 
public relations is accomplished by dissemination of information 
by means of direct mail and literature. At the receiving end each 
piece will compete with a great amount of other reading matter. 
Therefore, it should be attractive and appealing. If professional 
help can be secured, so much the better. If not then the services 
of the people with the best taste and ability should be combined 
to produce the literature used for quantity mailing. 

There is a sense in which our large general public is every- 
body. We do not know where or upon whom the name of our 
institution will fall. We are, however, particularly interested in a 
specific public—the campus family, the young people who are our 
potential students and their parents, the alumni and former stu- 
dents, the parents of present students, the high school teachers, 
counselors, and adminisrators, the donors and potential donors, 
the church, and the local community. 
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It is essential not only to know who these different publics 
are but how they are related to the college. They should be studied. 
analyzed and indexed. One needs to ask, how important is each 
group? Which is the most important? Which has the greatest po- 
tential for future evelopment ? The manner of reaching one group 
will be different from another. The methods and materials used 
will vary with the needs or the appeals. A study of the records 
of achievement will reveal the source of greatest interest. It will 
be helpful to prepare maps which show distribution of students, 
alumni, and financial support. An analysis of statistics and cost 
accounting may surprise us by showing that we are not getting 
sufficient returns for certain expenditures. In a small college, 
where the public relations staff is limited, there is a tendency to 
neglect some areas in favor of others. The director, for example 
may spend more time than he should with church activities be- 
cause he has a special interest in that area. Or a field representa- 
tive may spend more time than he should in a favorite locality be- 
cause he has friends there. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


A good college located in a town offers great educational, cul- 
tural, religious, business and financial assets to this community. 
There is no end of citizenship opportunities available for every 
college. The first business of the college is education; however, 
it can serve the community by bringing good music events to the 
campus, through extension work, speakers’ bureaus, cooperation 
with business, and by lending technical assistance and library privi- 
leges. We may sieze upon these services as means of selling our 
institution to the public. 


The story of the college as a financial asset should be told with 
specific figures not only during a local fund campaign but between 
times when there is “no axe to grind.” An editorial in the Centre 
Times Daily’ the local newspaper for State College, Penna., re- 
viewed the study made by Boston University’s College of Busi- 
ness Administration assaying the economic value of New England 
colleges. 


* July 18, 1951 
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“Statistics compiled by the bureau show, for example, that 
more than $87,000,000 was spent by 50,000 students, their par- 
ents and visitors in New England during 1949-50—a figure 
larger than the total yearly retail sales of a city the size of 
Brockton, Mass. The schools themselves spent more than $225,- 
000,000, including pay rolls of $112,000,000 for 48,000 em- 
ployees. 

“Among the less tangible economic benefits, the survey cited 
the fact that real estate values tend to be higher in a town that 
possesses “‘the social and cultural charm” of a college com- 
munity. 

“But by far the largest contribution, the report said, is the 
training, education and development each year of 150,000 young 
men and women who provide a steady source of part-time and 
full-time labor in business and the professions. 

“Even residents who do not attend school benefit indirectly, 
the report said, since ‘they absorb through daily contacts some 
of the knowledge and culture that these institutions infuse into 
the everyday social and economic life of our communities 
through faculties, students and alumni’.” 

The most important factors in the town and gown relation- 
ship are personal contacts. It is well to point out that here are divi- 
dends for high morale in the student and faculty bodies. Their 
abilities and influence carry so easily but so surely into their asso- 
ciations which begin with the local community and extend out- 
ward in all directions. 


ALUMNI RELATIONS 


Alumni are important and influential. They are the leaders 
of the Church, as well as the leaders in business and industry. Let 
us encourage them to pull together for the best interests of our 
colleges. It will help to brag about them, to praise them and ad- 
mire them. It is probable that the best four years of their lives 
were spent on our campuses. We should not let them forget this. 
Nostalgia does not come upon everyone who has earned a bach- 
elor’s degree, but an effective alumni relations program along the 
way will help. And there is a close correlation between the amount 
of nostalgia in an alumni body and the number of students they 
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direct to their Alma Mater or the amount of the alumni fund or 
the support they give in general to their college. 

Most of us agree that for the most part all alumni are inter- 
ested in seeing their Alma Mater grow in importance as an educa- 
tional institution. Our duty is to create a desire for them to par- 
ticipate increasingly in alumni affairs. What is more, it is up to 
us to open up new channels and challenging avenues through 
which alumni can participate. There is much to gain from attend- 
ing conferences and exchanging ideas and materials with other 
institutions. If it becomes the accepted thing all over the country 
for alumni to give their college alumni funds then we should pro- 
mote an aggressive fund to give graduates that opportunity. 


PARENTS RELATIONSHIPS 


Perhaps the most undeveloped area for college public rela- 
tions is the “ready-made” circle of friends — the parents. They 
have a significant “Stake” in the institution by intrusting a mem- 
ber of their family to the college and by making a substantial finan- 
cial investment. It is little wonder that they are greatly interested 
in the welfare of the college. This interest, enlightened through a 
parents relations program can result in rewarding achievements ; 
benefits in student recruitment, fund raising, graduate placement, 
and better understanding will follow. 


COLLEGE—SECONDARY SCHOOL RELATIONS 


All of our colleges have a considerable amount of machinery 
set up for student recruiting. It is quite possible that our budgets 
run higher for this part of administration than for any other, and 
if that is the case, then we should become alarmed. The proper 
approach to an improved admissions or recruiting program is 
through educational channels rather than through promotional 
efforts. As the quality of the college work improves, the prestige 
builds and more young people seek admission. If we find it neces- 
sary to become aggressive or solicitious for new students then this 
promotional program should be conducted on a high plane. College 
students cannot do good academic work and at the same time 
travel extensively representing the college in high schools through- 
out the territory. A limited amount of these tours by musical and 
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dramatic groups have cultural advantages and it certainly is an aid 
to public relations if the representatives have something to present 
which is of good quality. Many opportunities can be made to take 
the college into the secondary schools. However, a college does a 
better selling job to potential students by providing several occa- 
sions for them to visit on the campus. There are such possibilities 
as career conference, high school visitors day, festivals, competi- 
tive examinations, and sub-freshman week-end. 


There is an internal group made up of all persons who for 
the moment may represent the institution, who have a direct re- 
sponsibility in assisting the public relations program. These in- 
clude students, faculty, administration, maintenance staff and 
trustees. 


SPFUDENTS 


There are great potentialities in the student body for good 
public relations. Very little can be done in public relations plan- 
ning without considering the student angle. Here again, good stu- 
dent morale is fundamental. They should feel that they are get- 
ting a good education from interesting and well-informed teach- 
ers with reasonably adequate facilities in a pleasant atmosphere. 
Then they become affectionate alumni. But from the time they 
matriculate until they graduate they are the best good-will am- 
bassadors the college has. They live all over the “college terri- 
tory.” They go home frequently and in their contacts with high 
school students they are more influential in helping a student de- 
cide where to go to college than the high school guidance coun- 
selor, high powered literature, or even the college president. If 
students are invited to serve on all public relations committees of 
the coilege they will give more valuable service to the institution. 
Moreover, sometimes they resent being “used” for public rela- 
tions purposes. Enthusiasm for a college should be natural if it is 
to be effective. 


FACULTY—STAFF 


Let me begin with a statement from an expert in the field 
of College Public Relations, Mr. Emerson Reck of Wittenberg 
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College who states in his book Public: asada A Program +a 
Colleges and Universities:’ 

“Because students; never forget the inspiring teacher mes 
always shudder a bit in remembering the mediocre drone, good 
teaching is the faculty member’s most important public rela- 
tions job. To be of greatest value to his college, however, he 
must also participate in community and church affairs and, so 
far as his talents permit, make contributions to the state, nation, 
and world by speaking, writing, research, and other activities. 
That is why college presidents today, more than ever before, are 
selecting teachers with thought to their potentialities as. com- 
munity, state, and national leaders or workers as well as to their 
records as classroom lecturers or chairmen. It is also the rea- 
son why more colleges are encouraging their teachers to join 
service clubs, solicit for or direct community welfare drives, 
write for leading magazines, and do research beneficial to indus- 
try. They know that these activities will help to command the 
long-range respect of students, alumni, and citizens who feel 
that colleges are duty bound to make increasing contributions 
to the social and cultural heritages of their communities, their 
state and their nation.” 


Some faculty members are inclined to spend too much time 
on social obligations or public performances, at the sacrifice of 
doing a good job at teaching. However, faculty members do have 
specific responsibilities to public relations. In an article, “Where 
Does the Faculty Fit” by Max Hannum, assistant to the president 
of Franklin and Marslall College, he states: 


“T would tell him (the faculty member) that although his 
finest contribution to the public relations program of the college 
is to do the best job of teaching that he possibly can do, that 
is no longer enough. College students are no longer content to 
be merely faceless figures in classroom and laboratory. If he 
accepts his complete responsibility he must be more than lec- 
turer, quiz master, lab demonstrator—he must also be mentor, 
friend, ideal, adviser. His 10 to 15 hours of teaching load must 


“New York, Harper & Bros., 1946—page 151-152. 
* College Public Relations Quarterly, Vol, 1, No. 4, page 9. 
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be supplemented by 30 to 40 hours of human relations load. He 
is the key man in the approach to’one of our most important 
publics—the student body. If he belongs to Rotary Club, it is 
his duty to the college to be an outstanding Rotarian. If he is 
requested to do outside speaking, the college will appreciate his 
acceptance of such assignments. His impact upon the community 
will inevitably reflect credit upon the college, and his efforts, 
multiplied by the efforts of his fellows will create a force that 
will play a big part in assuring that the public relations of his 
mstitution are dynamic, not statistic.” | 


Not to be overlooked are staff members and maintenance em- 
ployees, as there are some people who visit on our campuses or 
who have business with the college whose only contact may be 
with a secretary or perhaps the superintendent of grounds. All of 
these people should know their jobs. It helps too, if they take pride 
in their work and show a kindly interest in the college. Secre- 
taries should be trained to be courteous and endeavor to give help- 
ful information. 


The purchasing agent is the only college official who knows 
or who makes daily contact with representatives of the compan- 
ies or business firms whose attitude toward the institution is im- 
portant. It is quite possible that these representatives will pass on 
to top men their experiences with the institution. Local business 
and industry is being called upon, more and more, to give finan- 
cial support to the college so all college officials should observe 
the highest standards of business ethics and personal conduct. 
The administration has a responsibility to keep faculty and staff 
members adequately informed of the objectives of the college’s 
long range program, or how that program is carried out. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rufus King, Bridgewater Colege, has emphasized the im- 
portance of the administration in an adequate public relations pro- 
gram. He states: 


“Tt is absolutely essential for the president of the institu- 
tion to have a grasp of the problem, to be enthusiastic and con- 
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verstant about it, to have a clear program in mind, and be able 
to organize it in his set-up.” 


There is no question but that the president is the key to the 
entire program. He alone is the one to give direction to the institu- 
tion. He makes the really important and significant contacts for 
the college. There was a time when our colleges operated in a 
limited boundary and the public demanded only a small part of 
his time. Now, that he has a job of being a public figure in a com- 
munity and church with borders to the boundaries of the United 
States, he is, or should be, an itinerant for at least one-third of his 
time. The campus family, the church, the alumni, the community, 
business and industry and other educational institutions look to 
him as “Mr. College.’”” Upon him, then, rests the responsibility for 
shaping the character, the “set of soul,” the academic standards 
and the frame work for the institution. To the public relations 
director he is not only “Mr. College” but he is “Mr. College Pub- 
lic Relations.” 


CHURCH RELATIONS 
An article on this subject would be remiss if it did not refer 
to the plight of the small colleges. A Christian Century’ editorial 
claims that: 
“Church Colleges everywhere are in trouble, and there is 
reason to expect that their trouble will increase. Why? Well, 
for one thing, because there are too many of them; and for a 


second, because they can do without surrendering their distin- 
guishing character.” 


Without the aid of tax support, it is estimated that a inini- 
mum of 100,000 persons possessing average means is necessary to 
maintain a strong fully accredited church related college. This 
does not augur well for instance, for our Church of the Brethren 
with six colleges in a total membership of 180,000. The Lutheran 
Church has given an example to other denominations by raising 
$6,805,983 for their colleges from 2,000,000 members in 1950. 
Such a project, yielding the same results would benefit the 


egies Colleges in Trouble” The Christian Century, June 20, 1951, 
pp. 
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Brethren Colleges by a total of $612,000. There will probably be 
temptation in the future to accept financial help from the gov- 
ernment, but the Church College philosophy will discourage this 
course because of the dangers involved. The foundations and big 
business will respond but they do not have enough money for all 
colleges who come to them hat in hand. 

Our particular treatment of public relations is to stress the 
more serious side of college life. The church constituency has a 
special interest in certain spiritual emphasis in the life of the 
college. They think of the college in terms of deputation teams, 
faculty ministers, the choir, ministerial students and campus re- 
ligious organizations. They should be kept informed about these 
people and activities. Official reports on the status of the college 
should be made regularly at district and regional conferences. 
Demonstrations, displays, and exhibits help to tie in the church 
and the college. All of us, I am sure, use every opportunity to 
bring church groups to the campus. Regardless of the occasion 
or the age group some official or well informed student committee 
should give these visitors a thorough tour of the campus. For 
many it will be their only association with “College,” and they will 
remember forever the stacks of books in the library, the “typical 
dormitory room,” the practice organ or the human skeleton in a 
biology laboratory. This over all view of what a college does will 
give them a greater appreciation of the scope of the academic and 
extra curricular program of the college. 

Large contributions given to the college by individuals in the 
church should be reported. Church members need also to be told 
of bequests or wills made out to the college. All of these expres- 
sions of giving to the college serve to build up confidence through- 
out the church. Field men as such should maintain the very best 
relations with local ministers. An understanding of the mutual 
benefits in working together come from wholesome cooperation. 


RUBLICILY, 


Good public relations make it posible sometimes to forsee an 
undesirable situation while it is in the making. When anything 
irregular does happen it should be reported by someone who knows 
the facts and can present the circumstances with integrity. Very 
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often personal relationships help to solve a-problem. If the insti- 
tution is at fault in a disturbing situation then it should admit the 
guilt and change administrative or institutional policy. The public 
has a right to the belief that those who are associated with a church 
related college will conduct themselves by more rigid codes and 
live by higher standards. There is something about a college com- 
munity which makes it a center of attraction. The opinions of 
her family of students are of great interest to those on the 
outside. That is why your institution is always newsworthy. 


CONCLUSION 


This is a day when the shift in higher education is from the 
private to the public supported colleges and universities. If this 
trend continues it will be a case of the off-spring swallowing up 
the parent. It is our belief that the state can never furnish the 
necessary religious training of tomorrow’s leader. The church re- 
lated colleges are inspired by a philosophy of giving not taking. 
President Calvert N. Ellis of Juniata College has said that “stu- 
dents of public institutions get into the habit of depending upon 
the state to meet their needs while graduates of private colleges 
feel the obligation to work for what they get.” 


Higher education seems to be forever on the spot. This is 


no sage observation on my part. Changes are being made rapidly 
and it is the duty of each institution to inform its public about the 


service she can perform to meet the new and changing needs. 


STUDY OF JAPANESE PROBLEMS 


The Institute of East Asiatic Studies at the University of 
California, with the assistance of a $31,400 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, will make a 2-year study of modern Japan. 
The purpose will be “to investigate and analyze social, political, 
economic, and ideological problems which have a direct bearing 
upon the occupation of Japan and upon American relations with 
an independent Japan.” Four members of the university’s staff 
will conduct the study. 
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On September 1, Dr. Raymond F. McLain, for 
the past twelve years the President of Transylvania 
College of Lexington, Kentucky, became the first full 
time general director of the Commission on Higher 
Education of the National Council of Churches. His 
headquarters will be at 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The Comunission now represents 375 Protestant 
Colleges and the voluntary student work of boards of 
Christian Education in public-supported independent 
colleges and universitics. 

Dr. McLain is a graduate of Mt. Union, has an 
M.A. from Columbia and an DD. from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. He is past chairman of the Commus- 
sion on Christian Higher Education of the Association 
of American Colleges, and president of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Disciples of Christ for two 
years. Dr. and Mrs. McLain have a son and daughter. 
‘CHRISTIAN EpucaTION cordially. and heartily welcomes 
the new “boss.” 


Fantasies in the Minds 
of Our Youth 


RALPH’R. TINGLEY 


HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH has been a great influence 

upon the lives of people ever since it began,” wrote Anne. 
“The Christian religion was begun by the Hebrews and spread 
by the Phoenicians. The coming of Christ and the teachings of 
men such as Paul also spread it.” Anne was neither a pagan 
nor the daughter of pagans. Rather Anne was reared in a Chris- 
tian home, and when she graduated from high school, Anne en- 
rolled in a church-related college. In the final exam of a fresh- 
man world history course she was asked to explain the importance 
of the Christian church to Western civilization. That was when 
her startled instructor discovered that misconceptions about 
Christianity formed a major part of her thinking on the subject. 
Anne was not the only freshman who wrote an imaginative test 
paper that day. Bruce, in response to the request to Identify 
Jesus, asserted with more boldness than accuracy in either con- 
struction, orthography, or theology, “Jesus. Messiah—King of 
the Jew. Came as the greatest teacher ever or will live. Teaching 
people there a life after death and as a will of his Father God 
was crucified and became the Holy Ghost.” The spelling of “cruci- 
fied” was completely distorted—only from the context could I 
guess the word. 


If Anne and Bruce were the only students who showed such 
retardation in Christian education, their lack might be ascribed 
to unusual circumstances of one sort or another. Unfortunately, 
however, such a large number of students evidenced similar fail- 
ings that what should be unusual circumstances must instead be 
considered all too common. From time to time throughout the 
course questions bearing upon the Christian religion were in- 
cluded in unit examinations. At first these were used in the naive 
belief that they would be easy and would encourage the students 
simply by covering material with which they were already fa- 


Dr. Tingley is serving as a college teacher. 
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miliar. Then it was discovered, with something of a jolt to the in- 
structor, that Moses was a leader of the Philistines while in the 
mind of another student “Moses wrote the book of Moses in the 
Bible.” And still another reported that Moses was worshipped as 
a god “because of his great undertaking and teachings.” 


It was also in connection with poor Moses that there came 
the first inkling that the origin of Christianity and its relationship 
to Judaism were somewhat less than clear to many. Moses, a stu- 
dent wrote, was a “Christian leader of Hebrew people.” Two 
others, in filling in a chart showing founders, origins, and times of 
various religions, imparted the opinion that Judaism was founded 
in Japan by an individual named Judo. Several others were un- 
able to make any guess at all in regard to Judaism. Of the class 
of twenty-eight, roughly only half gave answers indicating at 
least a smattering of understanding of the subject. 


The experience with this class was duplicated in other classes 
on the campus. In another section of freshman history, not a 
single student would volunteer—nor later give any sign of having 
known—the significance to Christians of Christ’s death upon the 
cross. His mission on earth was an imponderable. 


The deplorable lack of religious knowledge among so many 
young people coming from backgrounds which might reasonably 
be expected to give suitable Christian training is my own 1m- 
ponderable question for which I have found no proper explana- 
tion. But explainable or not, the condition exists and is a serious 
blight upon the church. The damage to the church today is of 
course not inconsequential, but the damage in future years is in- 
calculable. Christian colleges are the logical sources for the best 
trained lay leadership, but woe unto the church if instead of 
capable leaders we find students explaining Paul’s significance to 
the Western world by the simple statement that he “was more 
or less a helper of Jesus, who taught and spread the Christian re- 
ligion.” Out of the mouths of these babes is little praise perfected. 

Can required college courses in Bible and religion correct 
the omissions of past training? Can the church-related college 
begin with the rudiments of Christianity in such few religion 
courses as are usually required of all students? Is such a pro- 
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grani justifiable in an institution of higher education? Would we 
approve of teaching multiplication tables in college mathematics 
if for some reason Junior slipped up in grade school arithmetic? 
That cannot be the answer to the problem—colleges must not be 
expected to lower the level of their instruction because of the 
failure of some other agency to teach sufficiently well. Correc- 
tion must come at an earlier time. College is not the place for 
youth to learn who Moses or Paul or Jesus was. If it is left to 
the colleges, what of those who never attain that level of educa- 
tion? 

The fault, then, lies with the early training of children. In 
either the home or the church training or both there is a great 
deficiency. If the home and the church were fulfilling their duties 
in religious education, the work of Christian colleges could be the 
more helpful because of the better developed individuals with 
whom the colleges could work. Home training may often be lack- 
ing simply because the parents were not exposed to adequate re- 
ligious training even though they may desire their children to 
adopt the Christian way of life. Churches today need to work 
harder toward educating the children of the Church School. They 
need also to devote more consideration and energy to the matter 
of helping parents in the home training of their children. Even 
in what are commonly considered Christian homes, too many 
young people grow up ignorant of Christian history and beliefs. 

It is bad enough to pick up Charles’ test paper and discover 
that all he can say about Cleopatra is that “she was the queen of 
Egypt and run around with Mark Anthony.” Yes it is bad enough, 
but it is frightening to find that Dora writes of Jesus: “Jesus 
brought the Christian religion to Rome. He began and taught it 
himself.” 


Great men are they who see that spiritual is stronger than any 
material force; that thoughts rule the world.—Emerson 
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The College Serving 
the Community 


LINCOLN B, HALE 


dj eo SUBJECT TO which we address ourselves has many and 

varied facets. In recent years college administrators ‘have be- 
come increasingly aware of the need to maintain the finest pos- 
sible relations with the community of which the college is a part. 
However, the query comes: “What is this community?” The 
financial plight of our private colleges has led us to examine more 
closely the service we are rendering the clientele which provides 
the support so essential to our well being. Are we serving effec- 
tively those segments of society that undergird our institutions? 
A more disturbing question suggests itself: How far does the 
need for financial support influence us to the extent that our pro- 
grams are tailored more to meet the demands of financial support 
than of good education. Thus, we are finally in each college situa- 
tion dealing with educational goals and forced to evaluate and 
determine the philosophy of education that applies to our particu- 
lar institution. 


I come to you as one who has served for twelve years in a 
college committed to the urban pattern of education. We have 
accepted the fact that Evansville College should serve primarily 
the needs of the city in which it exists and which supports it 
through private gifts. I have found myself trying to describe our 
function in this kind of imaginative language: Evansville College 
is a Service Station of Knowledge. It must be ready to provide 
within the limitations. of good educational practice a response to 
the felt needs that arise within its clientele. In fact, my thought 
has been that we should be as close to and as sensitive to these 
needs as a gasoline service station is to an automobile. But Evans- 
ville College must also be a Lighthouse of Beauty and Brother- 
hood. There is danger in being the response to needs alone. We 
must provide that challenge, that power, to draw forth and up- 
ward the finest impulses of man and society. We must discover 


Dr. Hale is President of Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. 
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and lead students and a community to higher levels of life and 
service. Finally, Evansville College should be a Powerhouse for 
Community Betterment. In the main stream of community living 
it should be one of the forces contributing vitally to the building 
of a finer city. Indeed, the Service Station of Knowledge and the 
Lighthouse of Beauty and Brotherhood find their consummation 
in the Powerhouse for Community Betterment. 


Imagine my surprise on one occasion when I had developed 
this theme to have a good friend say, “Can you call what you 
have described a college? It is an entirely different concept. The 
college or university has traditionally been a place of withdrawal. 
. You leave the main stream of life for a period of time to sharpen 
your tools, to prepare yourself for life. I wonder?” He had, of 
course, raised a most pertinent question. I have chosen to give tliis 
illustration because it has provided in sharp line an understand- 
ing of my point of view and its possible limitations. 

The word “community” is broad and inclusive. It can be the 
town or city in which a college is located. It can be a church con- 
stituency. It can be as broad or as narrow as we would make it. 
So a college must define its particular community. For Evansville 
College it is the City of Evansville and the Thi-State area within 
a fifty-mile radius. For Manchester College I judge it is a church 
constituency. Yet it is not that simple. Manchester College is con- 
cerned with North Manchester and its adjacent geographical areas 
even as Evansville College is concerned with its responsibility to 
Methodism in southern Indiana. Here we have a pattern of pri- 
mary and secondary interests that are interrelated. Each institu- 
tion must clarify its own particular pattern. Yet I dare say that 
the principles that apply to effective community service are much 
the same. 


May I go further at this point and say that there is no one 
pattern that is necessarily superior to another. Each calls for a 
unique plan developed to meet a unique situation. The essential 
point is that in each college a quality program be maintained that 
men and women be given knowledge and insight that they may 
become more effective citizens conscious of their responsibility to 
God and man. If anything, there should be greater diversity. Col- 
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leges cannot be all things to all men. Only as clear cut, yet limited 
functions are defined, can quality be maintained. The applications 
of such a principle would mean better US and better service 
to oulr respective communities. 


I have been amazed again and again to discover how little 
the community knows about the activities and purposes of a college 
which are common knowledge to those who participate in the 
campus experience. In turn, the faculty and staff often are iso- 
lated from the community through lack of knowledge or appre- 
ciation of the daily doings, the dreams, the aspirations, and the 
planning which are part and parcel of the geographical social 
grouping in which the college has its existence. 

Are we to wonder, then, that difficulties exist. From time to 
time a crisis in these relations arises. It may express itself in a 
lack of understanding and support by the community of the col- 
lege in its time of need. Communities have been known to take 
punitive tax actions against colleges and universities. Its extreme 
form has been expressed in town and gown riots during which 
animosities have developed that required years of good public 
relations to overcome. 

Can such difficulties be eliminated? My answer is not only 
an unequivocal yes, but an insistence that the ultimate purposes of 
education are such that every college and university, as a part of 
its normal program, should see that only the finest possible rela- 
tions exist with the community of which it is a part. 

It must be recognized that there is no simple answer. Col- 
leges are social organisms of which no two are alike. The prob- 
lem for Wabash or DePauw, located in small Indiana towns with 
residence halls housing students who come from outside these 
communities is quite different from that of Butler or Evansville, 
located in larger Indiana cities with the majority of the student 
body living at home. Again many large universities are in small 
towns, and their problem is still a different one. Moreover the 
church related college in any of these situations has a pattern 
different from that of the independent or public institution. Yet 
these differences and the complexity that they suggest should not 
disturb us. They simply say that there is no one patent solution. 
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The question is largely one of point of view. Doesra.college 
exist incidentally in a community, or does it exist as. ansinstitu- 
tion to serve that community and to become. accepted by: the peo- 
ple as their own college because of the contribution it makes to 
the total community life and development? Obviously, the answer 
does not lie in a clear-cut choice. 


A college may follow the ivory-tower tradition, being little 
concerned about the community at its feet. It may insist that the 
search for truth is paramount and proclaim that truth with a 
clarion voice. The danger here is the failure to assume a proper 
place in the community and the responsibility that goes with it. 


On the other hand, a college may seek out the needs of youth 
and adults and of the many institutions that are a part of the 
community, and try to serve these needs with a quality program. 
As such a process gains the support of community leadership, 
there is the danger that the institution will lose sight of its respon- 
sibility for truth and for holding forth the challenging torch that 
draws persons, even a whole community, ever forward and up- 
ward toward beauty, finer achievement, and brotherhood. 


The answer to the problem we have posed lies in the solution 
of this dilemma. The traditional concept of a college can be defined 
by terms such as these: ivory tower, house by the side of the road, 
place where youth withdraws (generally in part only) from the 
active stream of life and sharpens his tools, a place of getting 
ready for commencement day. The principal idea is that college 
represents a withdrawal, and the tendency is to accept the position 
that the college is significant in itself and disregards the responsi- 
bility for the community in which it resides. 


What a loss! We would teach the ideals of service, yet we 
would fail to accept a service responsibility for the community of 
which we are a part. We would teach our students to be mindful 
of a world community, a national community, a state community, 
yet ignore the community at the college doorstep. We would teach 
our students economics, sociology, political science, psychology, 
yet overlook the laboratory awaiting our opening of the door if 
we will but study the needs of the community at hand and seek 
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ways and means for students, faculty, the whole institution, to 
share in the building of a finer city. 

It is my firm conviction that every college and university 
must in a very real sense undertake a responsibility for whole- 
hearted co-operation with the community of which it is a part. 
Tt is the way to mutual understanding. You cannot work at a com- 
mon problem very long in the spirit of neighborliness without 
respect and confidence developing. Someone once suggested that 
in attacking any given problem, one should start where he is— 
perchance with himself first and then the fellow next to him. The 
simple fact is that if we are trying to build a better society we 
should start where we are, working with our own home folk. 


How to do it? Let me report something of our Evansville 
experience. It is a college located in an urban center and is de- 
veloping specifically the urban pattern of higher education. 


In 1916 George S. Clifford, a director of the Evansville 
Chamber of Commerce, repeatedly told his associates that if they 
wished to make Evansville a finer city, they should build a col- 
lege. Mr. Clifford was a businessman, but his interests were in 
nature, astronomy, philosophy and religion. His voice was heeded, 
with the result that Moores Hill College was moved to Evansville 
in 1919 and renamed Evansville College. It started as an institu- 
tion in Evansville to help build a finer city. 

Its history is interesting to follow. For its first 10 years a 
program built largely upon community needs, but consistent with 
good higher educational practice, was developed. The community 
was spoken of as the laboratory for the college. It was a new and 
novel idea and a challenge to the more traditional idea of a liberal 
arts, church related college. As leadership changed gradually the 
program moved back to a more traditional pattern. The college 
came to be looked upon as being located incidentally in Evans- 
ville and with no greater significance for the community. Loyal 
and devoted friends stood by, but the wholehearted community 
support of the early years was gone. Indeed, lack of understand- 
ing and indifference best characterized the attitude. 

It then became clear that a return to the founding concept 
should be made. Evansville College had come into being to help 
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build a finer city. That meant being true to its fine liberal arts, 
church related tradition inherited from Moores Hill College, 
seeking out the felt needs in many areas of community life that 
lie within the scope of higher education, and building a total 
collegiate program of education adequate for the situation—a 
difficult task but not an impossible one. 

Essentially, the problem was one of bringing understanding 
and knowledge of higher education and of the assistance it could 
offer a community; coupling it with a willingness to be of service 
to the community. It meant being concerned not merely with the 
obvious felt needs but also with the opening of challenging vistas 
that would contribute to the growth of the finer city. How was 
it attempted? And how is it being accomplished? These brief 
suggesions grow out of 12 years of experience with the concept. 


EDUCATING THE COMMUNITY 


Great empsasis is being placed upon explaining the function 
of the college. Presentations are made by members of the staff. 
A public relations department was organized and charged with 
the responsibility of so cultivating the newspapers and radio that 
they understood the college and would use news about the college 
that was news. Great care is taken to see that all printed ma- 
terials bear the stamp of quality and help explain the college’s 
program. The president, at the suggestion of a trustee, has issued 
some 30 “Notes From the President’s Desk” which have gone to 
community leaders to explain phases of the college’s activities and 
problems. Faculty members are urged to associate themselves with 
their normal social grouping, be it church, civic club, or neighbor- 
hood group. All these activities are directed to the end that un- 
derstanding be developed between college and city. 


EDUCATING THE COLLEGE 


This must be a two-way process. Staff and faculty partici- 
pate in civic affairs. Hearty support is given the social agencies 
and character building groups through active participation and 
leadership in the Community Chest, Red Cross, and similar ac- 
tivities. Faculty members are urged to participate actively in civic 
groups allied with their professional fields. In setting up an ex- 
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panded adult educational program, meetings were held with four 
representative groups, each composed of citizens, faculty and trus- 
tees, to review a proposed program, thus obtaining from the com- 
munity ideas that were incorporated in the program finally set 
in motion. 

An advisory committee representative of civic interests is of 
constant assistance to the evening college. A vice-president as 
director of adult education has the distinct function of consulting 
with community leaders and agencies to discover and evaluate 
needs. All these activities are directed to the end that the college 
staff become conscious of the aspirations, dreams, and problems of 
the community and through this knowledge be able to make an 
intelligent contribution. 


ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A truism of modern education is that the learning process 
should not end with the high school diploma or the bachelor’s 
degree, but continue through the years. So every effort has been 
made to discharge this responsibility. Credit and noncredit courses. 
are conducted. Music, philosophy, art, Great Books, and other 
cultural interests have taken their places alongside hobby and vo- 
cational interests. Creative expression for adults is taking the 
place of—or at least supplementing—vended amusement or the 
everpresent bridge game. Classes for the most part have been con- 
ducted on campus, but the college has been ready to go off campus 
to the class when that best served the purpose. Deep appreciation 
has developed in the community as adults have experienced and 
seen the value of such a sound educational program. 


USE.OF, BUILDINGS AND EOUIPMENT BY 

OFF-CAMPUS GROUPS 

We have encouraged the full use of our facilities by off- 

campus groups limited only by the condition that there be no 

interference with the normal program. The vice-president, direc- 

tor of adult education, promotes and supervises these activities. 

He works closely with off-campus leaders in planning programs, 

getting speakers, and watching carefully the on-campus meetings 
to see that the best possible service is provided. 
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Two years ago the A.F.L. Ladies Garment Workers Union 
met for a regional educational conference. The Vanderburgh 
County Medical Society holds a monthly afternoon and evening 
post-graduation seminar. Regional school meetings are held with 
increasing regularity. All types of civic and professional groups 
are turning to the college as a place for meeting. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULA TO MEET 
APPARENT NEEDS 


In 1943 we conducted a study of community needs that was 
reported in a monograph entitled “A College Studies Its Com- 
munity.” As a result, certain specialized curricula were developed. 
A co-operative engineering program has the wholehearted sup- 
port of industry. 

The three local hospitals asked for help in approaching higher 
educational standards with the result that all nurses now receive 
10 hours of college credit instruction, and a co-operative plan per- 
mits nurses to obtain their degrees throught a program of instruc- 
tion taken either before or after their nurses’ training. A curricu- 
lum for the training of medical technologists also has been de- 
veloped. These are in addition to the more accepted teacher train- 
ing program and are of special value because of the close co-op- 
eration required with the community institutions. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


There lie within a college faculty and organization many sig- 
nificant specialized services that can be rendered a community. 
Our counseling and testing services have undertaken specific test- 
ing programs for industry to the end of helping it with foremen 
selection and employee upgrading. Members of the Economics 
Department as part of a regular college assignment have served 
as part-time personnel consultants to the larger retail stores. These 
services are on a fee basis, but they suggest not only the service 
value to the concerns involved, but also the value of such con- 
tacts for the teaching staff. 


SHARING IN BUILDING A FINER COMMUNTY 


All that has been stated heretofore is applicable, but there 
are areas of activity and interest worthy of special reference be- 
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cause they are in the realm of aspiration. We have sought to co- 
operate with and support all such creative forces. The Evansville 
‘Philharmonic Orchestra is a civic organization, yet the college 
provides the conductor and lends its full support through the ef- 
forts of its music personnel, its buildings and equipment. Similar 
activities have been carried on with the Evansville Museum of 
Arts, History and Sciences. 


Of particular concern has been the working relations with 
the churches of the city. Although Methodist related, the college, 
consulting with an interdenominational committee of clergy and 
laymen has sought not only to strengthen its own religious pro- 
gram but to contribute significantly to the churches of the city. 
A curriculum designed for the training of church secretaries and 
teachers of religion developed from these co-operative associations. 
Moreover, as members of the college faculty and staff move 
through the community, many indeed are the contributions they 
make of insight, realism and idealism which contribute to the 
building of a finer community. 

Herein I have set forth both in philosophy and technique the 
ideas that have been followed at Evansville College. Remember 
that we are consciously developing the urban pattern and are espe- 
cially concerned with our local situation. However, we are deeply 
conscious of our church relationship and are ever seeking ways to 
serve this clientele. Under the guidance of our Director of Re- 
ligious Life a program of service to the Methodist churches of 
southern Indiana is conducted and we are constantly seeking ways 
of strengthening it. 

Now let us look in the other direction. This is a Conference 
on Problems of Christian Higher Education. It represents church 
related colleges with a responsibility not to a city of geographical 
area but to specific regional church bodies. It is my belief that the 
same philosophy and techniques I have suggested can be adapted 
to the communities you serve. Only two weeks ago I listened to 
President William Scarborough of West Virginia Wesleyan speak 
to the subject: The College Reaching the Church Constituency. 
He stressed and developed three ideas, namely that (1) the busi- 
ness of the church related college is Christian education, (2) the 
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business of the church related college is training of Christian lead- 
ership and, (3) the business of the church related college is sym- 
pathetic co-operation with the conference or church organization 
to which it is related directly. I need not elaborate on these ideas 
except to stress the fact that the first two represent felt needs of 
your community and the last an essential working technique. 


I would, however, express a conviction that in these years of 
testing it is imperative that church related colleges integrate their 
programs closely with the felt needs of their constituency. Finan- 
cial support may well come in direct proportion to the effective- 
ness of this integration and it will assure the survival of a pattern 
of college education unique in America and essential to American 
democracy. This then is for you the primary concern. 

Let us consider the opportunity which such a college has to 
serve the geographical area in which it is located. There is increas- 
ing recognition that institutions located in the larger communities 
have sources of strength in potential enrollment and financial sup- 
port. You are familiar with the fact that the majority of college 
students enter the college nearest home. Communities, where good 
public relations have been promoted, take great pride in identify- 
ing themselves with the college located in their midst. Such iden- 
tification can lead to financial support without undo disturbance 
to the educational program. Cannot this opportunity be utilized 
by every college? The size and nature of the community are con- 
ditioning factors but some potential exists even in the smallest 
town. 

The essential factor lies in recognition that a college is part 
of a social unit, the communiy in which it lives. Should it not 
accept the obligation, which it has by the very fact of its being, 
to help create a finer town or city? This seems to me to be the 
yardstick by which you would measure and cut such a program. 
All the many avenues of services which I outlined earlier relative 
to the Evansville program are possibilities. Organized classes 
which are income producing are significant. But the support and 
stimulation which can be given to all manner of community ac- 
tivity will contribute vitally to good relations and may pay off un- 
expectedly in financial support. People like to be recognized and 
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to feel they are needed. The same is true of communities. The 
whole potential of a college serving its community can be found 
in discharging this social responsibility and functioning as a signi- 
ficant and vital force in the local community. 


It is well to remember this is a two-way process. As a college 
gives of itself to a community through the combined efforts of its 
faculty and administration much comes back. The broadened out- 
look and experience of teachers enrich the college’s offering for 
undergraduate students. An interesting development in Evansville 
last year resulted in the entire faculty of the Department of Eco- 
nomics visiting three different industrial firms spending a day, 
as they termed it, going back to school, with the teachers being 
the department heads and executives of the industry. Several 
weeks later the chief executive of one of the corporations told 
me that his discussion with members of the college staff had re- 
vealed a low salary scale and he felt something should be done 
about it. 

An article entitled, “Our Colleges Are Losing Their Minds,” 
by Millard C. Faught in the June 23rd issue of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature opens up another facet of this relationship of 
community and colleges. He is deeply concerned about the loss of 
well trained faculty minds due to the declining enrollment. The 
plan announced by Antioch College to share faculty in alternat- 
ing assignments with industry has his strong endorsement. He says 
he “may be prejudiced by ten years of experience as a catalytic 
agent for bringing businessmen, community leaders and academi- 
cians together on projects affected with a public interest.” It is 
his judgment that “such a meeting attended by ten business execu- 
tives, ten community leaders, and ten faculty men—all Antioch- 
oriented—could probably discover enough worthwhile work and 
the wherewithal to pay for it to keep usefully employed all of 
the intellectual talent that Antioch will otherwise lose, if it must 
stay exclusively in the student-teaching business in the months and 
years ahead.” As I evaluate it, such a project goes beyond merely 
providing jobs for faculty. It is the very essence of the college- 
community interchange to the advantage of both. 


It is in the field of adult education that the greatest oppor- 
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tunity for our colleges exists. Year by year medical science has 
lengthened the life span. I fear educators have not yet made any 
significant contribution to this problem. I found myself recently 
trying to determine what program might be offered for men and 
women over forty, possibly starting at fifty, that would help them 
reorient themselves in a difficult world or find new creative ex- 
pression in music, art, literature, or other activities. What are we 
doing, you and I, to help persons in the communities at our door- 
steps to live in this day of great social upheaval? May this be 
not only our great opportunity but likewise our greatest responsi- 
bility? Our educational institutions are among the bastions which 
hold aloft the light in these troubled days. Truly, no part of that 
beacon is more important than that of adult education. 


I am wondering if the fears, the uncertainties, the tensions 
and the strife which result in a sense of insecurity deep in the soul 
of America are not due to the failure of adult education. Have 
we failed to keep adults abreast with the developments of a world 
society that has moved so fast that none of us with all our knowl- 
edge can fully comprehend what has happened? As Lewis Mum- 
ford says in his Faith for Living: “They are hopeless—those who 
do not know that a thousand years separate 1940 from 1930.” Yes, 
and may I add that more than a thousand years separate 1950 
from 1940. 


In a world such as ours the education of the individual never 
can cease. From birth to the grave it goes on. A high school di- 
ploma or a college degree is but a milestone along the journey. 
Quoting President James B. Conant of Harvard: “We Ameri- 
cans have dreamed for generations of a type of society never seen 
in the world before, a society in which the ideals of liberty and 
equality have real meaning because they are regarded as social 
goals. Each decade we are anxious to move nearer to those goals. 
By this desire and our evaluation of the success or failure of our 
efforts, we give content to the ideals summed up by such phrases 
as ‘the maximum of personal liberty’; ‘the minimum of class dis- 
tinction’ ; ‘the tolerance of diversity among individuals and creeds’: 
‘civil liberties’ and above all,; ‘equality of opportunity for all 
American Youth’.” 
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Here is the task and objective of adult education. Forma! 
education contributes in some measure to each American's concepi 
of these ideals. That is but the beginning. As the years pass, many 
persons—librarians, educators, labor union officials, ministers, 
farmers, housewives, newsmen, radio broadcasters, nurses, P.T.A. 
representatives, and others—will make their contribution. Yet to 
lead and direct this function may well be the privilege of the col- 
lege as it serves its community. And with their total work and 
efforts goes the future of America. Says Jaime Torres Bodet, Di- 
rector General—UNESCO: “When you are discussing adult 
education, you are in fact discussing no less a matter than the fu- 
ture of our civilization. Do we want to educate people for obedi- 
ence? Do we want to educate them for responsibility? If we de- 
cide in favor of education for responsibility, we shall have chosen 
the more difficult, but, I believe, the only true road.” 


It is a rare privilege and opportunity to hold aloft in our re- 
spective communities the beacon of education for adults that they 
may have their horizons broadened, their knowledge supplemented, 
their skills sharpened that they may find meaning in life, under- 
standing of their world, and work in keeping with their ability. 
Our goal is to cultivate intellectual honesty, a good temper, and a 
broad appreciation of the ultimate goals that unite and transcend 
the competing idealogies of our era. As Justice Holmes once said: 
“What we need is more exposition of the obvious and less elucida- 
tion of the obscure.” 

May I suggest that within our communities there are three 
objectives to which we should direct our efforts in serving adults: 
(1) The skills necessary for effective and efficient living are of 
prime importance. Here we are dealing with the skills of com- 
munication, of vocation, of social facility that permits getting on 
well with other people, of recreation, of health, and others. I need 
not elaborate. 

If these skills are to be effectively used, they must be di- 
rected by (2) knowledge that will also provide a basis for an un- 
derstanding of a complex society in which the individual lives. 
Great indeed is the need in this area. The idealogies, including 
democracy, must be identified, evaluated, and finally understood 
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in the light of history. Our industrial economy must be analyzed 
factually to the end that knowledge and truth will determine the 
solution of its problems. Our social order must be seen in the light 
of the stress and strain which an industrial urban society has 
placed upon it. Our plan of government must be explained, its 
functions clearly outlined and the individual’s responsibility made 


clear to the end that good citizenship may prevail. Indeed, all 
forces of our separate communities must unite to give knowledge, 
accurate knowledge, to all adults. Can a college take the lead in 
further stimulation of such a program in the community. 


As the third objective (3) I would suggest the development 
of beauty that life may have meaning and satisfaction for the indi- 
vidual. In this area is to be found the motivating forces which 
will determine the use to be made of skills and knowledge. Re- 
ligion, philosophy, art, music, and literature are the avenues 
through which beauty can be brought to our communities. What 
is. good? What is evil? Why place the public good above self- 
interest? How understand the challenge which has come to the 
old standards and values? What is the impact of modern society 
upon their standards and values? Where, indeed, is man to place 
his faith? What contributions can our appreciation of music, art, 
and literature bring to a solution of these questions? It is essential 
that the spiritual reality of life be recaptured if democracy is to 
survive. It was upon the rock of religion, faith, and devotion that 
the Constitution was written. Hence, my stressing of the place of 
beauty that the ultimate reality of a spiritual universe be made 
real to our citizens. 


It is this community aspect, this co-operative enterprise that 
makes this task such a thrilling and challenging opportunity. To 
be:sure all colleges to some degree have made their contributions. 
However, I have given extra emphasis to adult education because 
I feel it is of prime importance and gives to every college a chance 
to.serve vitally as a leader in its community. It appears to me that 
adult education is the vehicle whereby the resources of a com- 
munity .are gathered together, organized, and directed for the self- 
improvement of individuals and the building of a better com- 
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munity. As the community is made strong, the national and inter- 
national society become more stable. 


There may be suggestions in this experience of one college 
administrator that will be helpful to others. Differences in pur- 
pose, location and opportunity of colleges are recognized. There 
is no college that cannot find ways and means of identifying itself 
with the community in which it exists. In this way it discharges 
a fundamental social obligation. It is obvious that conflicts of 
purpose and method will arise, but these are but a part of the nor- 
mal functioning of our society. Solutions can be found. 


We must see our college in a dual role, namely, as an educa- 
tional station of service concerned with the total problem of higher 
education in our community, be it geographical or religious, and 
as a lighthouse of achievement, beauty, and brotherhood challeng- 
ing that total community, the youths and adults we serve to finer 
goals and higher purposes. 


THE FIRST BIBLE 


“The first Bible (also the first book) to be printed from 
movable type was printed just over 500 years ago—the famous 
Gutenberg Bible. Five years were needed to complete the print- 
ing (1450-1455). The New York Public Library copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible, the first to come to the U. S., was purchased in 
1847 for 500 pounds; the library insured it for $500,000 when 
shown at the New York City’s Golden Jubilee Exposition. The 
ink and the type metal used by Johann Gutenberg in printing the 
Bible at Mainz, Germany, have not been basically changed in 500 
years. Some 200 copies were probably printed—165 on paper 
and 35 on vellum. Only 45 copies are known to exist today—12 
printed on vellum and 33 on paper. The U. S. now has 12 copies— 
3 on vellum, 9 on paper.” 
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Pigeon Holed Religion 
Is Yesterday 


DON HADFIELD 


E WHO IS WRAPPED up in himself makes a very small 

package.” A contemporary paraphrasing of this old saying 
by Confucius, might read this way: He who knows only of his 
own denomination and nothing of other Christian fellowships 
makes a very small package. Christian leaders are trying today to 
find the place and the plan to put the ecumenical movement into 
practice. The college campus, in the opinion of many, is the place 
~to start. 

The workable solution of federation of all denominational 
and interdenominational groups is cooperation. It is imperative, 
however, that while cooperating, all members must have a part in 
and a responsibility for the growth of cooperation. But if we are 
to start on the college campus, how do we start and what is the 
plan? Can the ecumenical movement be practiced on a college 
campus? : 

The answer from the Macalester Christian Association, Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, is a resounding “Yes!” I 
would like to present the “evidence” and show how it works on 
our campus through a program which has been a combination of 
membership, coordinating functions, and Christian fellowship. 

Students come to a college from a world in which they see 
many groups at work. If they’ve ever come in contact with the 
federation idea, it has been in an indirect way. At college, they 
usually find one of two programs: either a Student Christian As- 
sociation movement or, on large campuses (universities), the 
you’re-on-your-own-religion that was familiar to them, discount- 
ing social pressure, before coming to college. Obviously this latter 
does little for the ecumenical movement. 

Almost as unrealistic is the S:C.A. approach where you find 
one organization serving the needs of a religious program on cam- 
pus. A student spends four years on a college campus. He is from 
a community in which the idea of S.C.A. was unknown. He is 
going back to that world at the end of four years and what does 
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he find—the same you’re-on-your-own-religion that was his before. 
only this time with social pressure. So actually what S.C.A. does 
is to create an unreal atmosphere that ends to create confusion in 
the mind of the graduate. This, I imagine, is a typical comment, 
“The Lutherans and other religious organizations cooperated at 
college as one group and without their denominational identity, 
but they aren’t doing it in my home town now. I wonder if maybe 
the idea of S.C.A. might not be a bit impractical.” 


The realistic answer to that student is the program that is 
evolving at Macalester. The members of our groups, not just the 
presidents, are conscious of the fact that we can cooperate and 
that we can keep our identity by working together through mem- 
bership in an all-embracing organization, and that we can accom- 
plish things together that we as a single group cannot. 


Today the program at Macalester is being carried on by ten 
denominational and interdenominational organizations working 
through a larger and inclusive body, the M.C.A. (Macalester 
Christian Association). The denominations included are: Episcopal 
(Canterbury Club), Congregational (Congregational Student As- 
sociation), Lutheran (Lutheran Student Association), Methodist 
(Wesley Club), Presbyterian (Westminster Fellowship), 
Baptist (Roger Williams Fellowship). The interdenominational 
groups are: Young Mens Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, and 
Church Vocations Fellowship. 

All members of the college community, by participating in the 
program of the association or its member organizations, are mem- 
bers of the M.C.A. This provides for the maximum of Christian 
outreach on campus. The emphasis on participation means that 
M.C.A. is more than a coordinating unit for many, not just a few. 
since members guide and direct the association.. 

What makes it work? The cabinet of the M.C.A. is set up to 
represent, direct, and affiliate all denominational and interdenomi- 
national groups on campus. The cabinet consists of president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer (elected by the student body), 
the religion secretary of the Community Council, the president or 
one delegated by the president of the member organizations 
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(elected by fellowships), the chairmen of all M.C.A. activities 
and an adult advisory group of not more than ten members. The 
adult members are chosen by the student members of the cabinet 
from the following groups, with at least one representative from 
each: (1) faculty committee on Religious Life, (2) faculty mem- 
bers of the religion committee of the Community Council, and (3) 
advisors to constituent organizations. 


The financial framework of the M.C.A. is set up by the Com- 
munity Council which is wholly governed by students. Allotment 
for the activities comes from the student activity fees. This basic 
allotment is pro-rated among the religious organizations on the 
basis of need. This serves as basic working capital since each or- 
ganization carries out a program in which it raises money for de- 
nominational donations, W.S.S.F., etc. The M.C.A. treasurer 
works with the treasurers of all groups promoting further the 
sense of active membership in the association. The vice-president 
of the M.C.A. heads the personnel committee which is composed 
of all the vice-presidénts of the M.C.A. fellowships. This group 
sets up committees that carry out the planning of activities of the 
M-C.A. 

An important test of ecumenity of our campus has been met 
in the basic plan of election and coordination of the M.C.A. But 
the greatest test comes and is convincingly handled in the activi- 
ties carried on by the members of the M.C.A. Pigeon-holed re- 
ligion has no place in this program. 

Recently, for example, the Congregational Club invited a 
speaker from a Minneapolis newspaper, who had experience in 
church work as a layman and reporter. So that others might bene- 
fit from his talk, the Wesley Club was invited to attend, not only 
to hear the speaker but for devotional services led jointly by 
members of both groups. Westminster Fellowship organized 
talent from all over the campus and presented shows to crippled 
children’s hospitals, army hospitals, and under-privileged children’s 
hospitals. Inter-Varsity Fellowship sponsored a film, “God of Crea- 
tion.” They did the work but what is more significant is that they 
felt that the film would reach a larger audience if it were spon- 
sored by the M.C.A. This is an example of a single organization 
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submerging its identity in the realization that the program would 
be more successful by presenting a unified front. 


These are only a few examples which also include community 
suppers, personnel committees, summer projects, literature com- 
mittees, lenten pamphlets, Sunday Vespers, book drives, Fall, 
Winter, and Spring retreats, Minnesota, Geneva, and National 
Conferences, “Wheat for India” drive, Religion in Life Commit- 
tees, W.S.S.F., Christmas caroling, Summer Session chapel, and 
Religion in Life week chapel. 

The organizations at Macalester, as on all campuses, need 
someone in an official capacity who can provide continuity to a 
program from one year to the next. Any religious organization 
has a difficult time—what with new leaders, new ideas, etc.—unless 
there is a chaplain to guide, counsel and give direction from one 
year to the next. 

Dr. J. Maxwell Adams has done just this and the organiza- 
tion has felt the strength of this friendly continuity, guidance and 
counsel. M.C.A. grew from an idea and a dream to a long-legged 
child that wasn’t sure of the steps it was taking, then to an ado- 
lescent that felt is first real spirit of independence in trying its 
wings, then finally to a parent that could spend a large part of its 
time in sharing Christian fellowship in all creeds till it reached full 
maturity. 

More students should serve their community through Chris- 
tian fellowship in all denominations, but one must be educated in 
such an ecumenical movement if he is to take an active part in his 
community. This is the challenge to the Macalester Christian As- 


sociation which is being met today. 


The interesting and inspiring thing about America is that 
she asks nothing for herself except what she has a right to ask for 
humanity itselfi—Woodrow Wilson. 
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RUFUS B. KING 


OU SHOULD BE warned at the beginning of this article 

not to expect some new method of splitting the atom. There 
is no magic or guaranteed cure-all formula yet on the market to 
take care of financing our private colleges. It will be mutually 
helpful, however, to discuss present day developments and present 
a fairly complete review of college financing methods. 

One of my consultants has suggested that “there is nothing 
new under the sun.” I should like to add to this: “But, there is 
plenty that is new to some.” Colleges are exploring and intensify- 
ing efforts to meet their financial needs as never before. Shifts of 
emphasis are taking place and we are reminded of the para- 
phrased saying of the Greek philosopher Heraclitus: “Nothing is 
permanent except change.” 

It is hardly conceivable that a conference today on private 
college matters would omit the problem of finances. Adequate sup- 
port of our colleges is a foremost concern as is indicated by the 
number of articles on this subject appearing in the American As- 
sociation of Colleges Bulletin for the past two years. It is so im- 
portant an issue that its discussion is finding space in some of our 
popular periodicals and newspapers. Increasingly enlightened 
friends of higher education are appealing to the heart of philan- 
thropic America to bring relief to our private colleges. A prime 
example is the widely circulated reprint of Alfred P. Sloan’s ar- 
ticle “Big Business Must Help Our Colleges,” that appeared in 
Colliers recently. 

What is the financial plight of our colleges? President Wris- 
ton of Brown University has given us a succinct statement on the 
matter : 

“The immediate outlook is grim. Having raised tuition to the 
point of diminishing returns, independent colleges must compete 
with tax-supported institutions which if they do not have tuition, 
must charge relatively low fees. As for new gifts, there are fewer 
and fewer rich people, and the stimulation of benevolence among 


* Colliers, June 2, 1951. 
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the many of modest means requires a dramatic presentation as well 
as expensive organization. Neither is adequately available to the 
independent college. Endowments are growing too slowly to offsét 
loss of revenue occasioned by the artificially low interest rate; 
therefore even where invested funds increase, they are less ade- 
quate. Shrinkage in relative resources is accentuated by higher 
costs which make effective competition even more difficult.” 

A New York Times survey last fall indicated that one out of 
four of our liberal arts colleges is operating on a deficit. It sug- 
gested that “the figure is much higher for the small independent 
colleges.” The president of a Church of the Brethren School 
had this message to his alumni in a recent bulletin: 

“The next two years threaten to be the most difficult years 
which small liberal arts and church-related colleges have ever 
faced. Some colleges are planning to close their doors at the end 
of this year; the reports are that a few already have done so. . 
if the student body in the liberal arts, church-related college is 
reduced for a period of years and their tuitional income greatly 
lessoned, many such colleges will find it difficult to continue. 

“In the meantime, the state schools are likely to expand their 
offerings greatly and to enlarge their buildings. If and when the 
boys are again released (from the military) to make their own 
college selections, the state schools will have expanded their re- 
sources and will be prepared to receive many. The church-related 
schools will not have been able to enlarge their plants or to keep 
them improved during this period of curtailment. Thus a major 
shift may come about in college enrollments.” 

This statement may seem a bit strong in its emphasis, but we 
must admit that it is dealing with a real situation. Further, this 
president implies that his own insitution is threatened unless more 
adequate aid is forthcoming. I believe that he, in some measure, 
is striking a common note for most all of our schools. 

While the emergency financial situation in our colleges has 
precipitated the discussion of this problem, I believe it is better 
that we should treat the matter from its long range aspects. This 


Henry M. Wriston, President, Brown University, “The Outlook for 
the Independent College.” Asso. of Am. Col. Bull., May 1951, p. 220. 
2 New York Times, November 27, 1950. 
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I shall do. True, we need to balance our budgets. But it is equally 
important to continue the capital development of our institutions 
as well as to anticipate recurring periods of tight financing in the 
future. “A good college is a growing college.” In the college world 
to stand still is to likely lose ground. 


ANNUAL FUND RAISING THE SOLUTION 


The main trend and the chief hope of the private college to 
meet its financial needs is an annual fund raising program that 
is carefully planned and adequately backed by a public relations 
program. It must be thoroughly understood and enthusiastically 
directed by the president of the institution. It should be staffed 
by personnel equipped for the job. Such personnel must believe 
in the institution and exemplify its highest ideals. Such personnel 
must be given status and title in the administrative set-up com- 
mensurate with their responsibility and opportunity. Ideally, the 
chief officer in this set-up should be as close tothe president as 
any officer in the college organization. He should have access to 
mind and heart of the institution at the policy-making level and be 
so commissioned that he can truly represent the president in deal- 
ing with prospective donors or people who are in a position to 
influence donors in behalf of the college. 


Having said that, let me back track a little. There is a basic 
background requisite before an effective fund raising program can 
be undertaken. 


If a college is to enlist financial support for its program it 
must have a “case” in the minds of its prospective donors. Such 
a statement may seem trite to you at first. But let us explore a 
little further. Is your institution indispensable? Is it serving an 
area that needs to be served? How well is it doing the job? If its 
primary objective is to serve the denomination and that source 
provides the chief support, is it actually fulfilling its function in 
terms of understanding and serving the program of the church? 
{f the alumni offer a primary source of support, how well are 
you serving the interests of the alumni? If the local community 
is a primary source of support, how much of a “case” do you 
have to present to the community? 
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A. In building up a “case” a college must have clearly de- 
fined educational objectives that are understood and are enthusias- 
tically promoted. Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, head of the Division of 
Higher Education at New York University, maintains that a 
college should re-evaluate its educational objectives every few 
years. What is distinctive and worthy of your institution that is 
not emulated by some other college in your territory or area; that 
gives your college a reason for being; that will capture the imagi- 
nation of potential supporters? 


What is the institution’s philosophy for existance? Does your 
faculty know it? Do your students believe in it? Will your publics 
support it? When these objectives are cleared they will in turn 
determine the size of your student body, the type of student that 
you will attract, shape your curriculum, suggest the qualifications 
for your faculty, and indicate the atmosphere to be strived for on 
your campus. 

B. Having established your educational objectives it is 
relatively simple to outline a challenging and long range program 
of fund raising. Such a program may involve current budget 
needs, development of physical plant, endowment scholarship and 
loan funds. There will be an over-all goal broken down into sepa- 
rate projects that will be subject to adjustment from time to time 
as the need may arise. There will be some indication as to where 
the money is to come from. These sources will be subsequently 
reviewed. 

In imagination it should be a hundred years program. On 
paper, ten years. In active operation, adjusted to yearly needs. 

Such a program based on genuine needs and directed by quali- 
fied leadership, thoroughly possessed with the cause, commands 
respect. It gives evidence of meaning business, of stability and 
permanency. It bolsters the morale of those associated with the 
institution and the resulting new era of enthusiasm will rever- 
berate throughout the college community and territory. 

C. The next step is to set up the machinery and organiza- 
tion to achieve your ends. Earlier I] indicated some of the impor- 
tant ingredients of this phase of a continuous fund raising pro- 
gram. The right personnel, properly commissioned and adequately 
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‘supported i in status, will be important factors in the success of the 
program. I for one believe that there i is a qualified person available 
for every job that this program requires. 


Such a program will call for some budgetary outlay. The trus- 
tees and administration must see the possibilities and be willing to 
subsidize the cost until it brings in results. In a permanent program 
the administrative overhead should be in the regular operating ex- 
pense of the college budget in the same sense that the treasurer 
of the college is a necessary member of the college staff. 


To launch on a program of this sort will require faith and a 
spirit of adventure. It is, however, the most promising long range 
hope for our private colleges now on the horizon. The college that 
recognizes this early and does something about it will be out in 
front on the road to relative security. 


NATURE OF THE FUND 


- The annual fund has many facets for development, and I can 
only briefly discuss the nature and possibilities of them. Each in- 
stitution will have to determine which facet or facets will mean 
the most to serve its own peculiar needs and circumstances. It is 
better to grow into a larger program rather than to tackle the 
whole gamut of possibilities at the start of an annual fund. 

A. The Alumni Fund. 


This is an annual appeal to the alumni of an institution to 
contribute a gift in support of the work of their alma mater. It 
is conducted by the alumni office along the lines of a well formu- 
lated plan. Through alumni channels, most frequently working in 
close cooperation with the college administration, certain projects 
and financial goals are established in advance of the solicitation. 
Most of this solicitation is done by mail, but the trend is toward 
greater personal solicitation using many alumni volunteers on a 
class basis, club basis, or area basis. : 

There is no limit to the size of the gift; no gift is too small. 
Schools adopting this program usually eliminate alumni dues. A 
gift to the college in any given year activates one’s membership in 
the alumni association and certain privileges are thereby etapliche 
for active members. ~ Feo our 
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The appeal is based on appreciation for what the college has 
done for the alumnus and for what it can do for others through 
the combined gifts of many. It is not a pressure program. 

There are many techniques and a wide variety of adaptations. 
Last year 1949-50 the American Alumni Council reported gifts 
of $16,900,909 to alumni funds in that year from 230 reporting in- 
stitutions. This was an all-time high and came from a half million 
contributors. 

The 1950 report had these significent comments: 

“Certain trends are observed. The number of schools using 
the fund plan steadily increases. The idea of “proportionate” giv- 
ing is growing. Personal solicitation is expanding with its attend- 
ant greater degree of organization. .. . Increased appreciation 
and awareness of the value and possibilities of the alumni fund 
is being evidenced by college presidents and administration. 

“The foundation of the alumni fund idea rests upon the 
loyalty of alumni and upon their belief in their institutions. Never- 
theless, the men and women engaged professionally in the alumni 
fund field deserve a well earned salute. In addition to the tangible 
results of their efforts, they are accomplishing something of even 
greater importance. They are implanting in the minds and the 
hearts of literally millions of alumni the idea of educational sup- 
port and a feeling of responsibility toward American education.” 

At Bridgewater the alumni fund was established in 1944-45. 
The results have been very gratifying and demonstrate what can 
be done. Under the old dues system ten years ago and before we 
had an executive-secretary, the alumni contributed $170.00. In 
1945-46 the dues system was eliminated and the “alumni loyalty 
fund” was established. In 1947 the office of executive-secretary 
was established, although he has always. had sundry duties other 
than those associated with his title. Here is the record of giving 
since the alumni fund was established : 


YEAR No, of Total Average 
Contributors Amount Gift 
1944-45 400 $6,808.00 19.29 
1945-46 368 : - 5,143.00 13.98 
1946-47 Bess2 18,476.00 —-52.50 


1 American Alumni Council News, March, 1951, p. 25. 
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1947-48 503 23,998.00 47.71 
1948-49 402 22,535.00 56.06 
1949-50 420 17,152.00 41.79 
1950-51 658 29,817.58 45.32 


The same sort of progress can be duplicated by many colleges 
that have established the alumni fund. 

B. Support from Churches. 

As the Church of the Brethren functions today, each con- 
stituent college is relatively free to instigate its own program for 
support from the churches in its recognized territory subject to 
the response from the churches. The contribution from the 
Brotherhood to our colleges is a mere pittance in view of our needs, 
and I see little likelihood of a substantial increase. Historically, 
our churches have supported our colleges well. This was upheld 
by the findings of Dr. Noffsinger when he conducted his study in 
1925. What that support is today is a little difficult to say, but 
my judgment would be that it is fairly satisfactory in terms of 
our higher educational load in contrast to other denominations. 

The chief opportunity for support today as in earlier periods 
is for our college representatives to go directly into the churches 
with our program and conduct a personal solicitation there. It is 
contingent upon a welcome from the churches, of course, pre- 
ceded by district conference endorsement. This could hardly be 
done each year, but a continuous program that will gain admit- 
tance periodically to a church on this basis will get the desired 
funds. At Bridgewater in our Ten-Year Development Program 
we have a full-time man working this field. We intend to reach 
each of our churches in the Southeastern Region on this program. 
We are using the United Lutheran Film, “The Difference,” to 
help tell the story. Our representatives covered forty congrega- 
tions last year. 

This procedure may seem slow but the public relations aspect, 
the discovery of annuity and bequest prospects, and the service 
that we can give some of our weaker churches while working 
-among them are worthwhile by-products. Our representative is a 


*John Samuel Noffsinger, “A Program for Higher Education in the 
Church of the Brethren’—Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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former successful pastor. The financial results of his work justify 
this phase of our fund raising to date. I should estimate that some 
$40,000.00 came in last year from this source. 

Supplementing this approach is a program to get churches to 
observe College Day and lift an offering for the college. At 
Bridgewater we have, for about five years, promoted Bridgewater 
College Week extending over two Sundays. This is now coordi- 
nated with the recently established National Christian College Day. 
Promotional literature is sent out from the college and many of 
our faculty appear in our church pulpits in behalf of this work. 
These appointments have to be spaced, and some faculty members 
cover as many as three or more churches on different Sundays. 
The returns have not been significant in consideration of the effort 
as against the immediate response. But, it is being continued for 
the present. 

At least one of our colleges has succeeded in getting many 
of the supporting churches to adopt a quota of annual support for 
the college’s operating budget. A specified figure is placed in the 
local budget. This is sent directly to the college. Many of the 
churches in our region have placed something in their church 
budgets that is sent directly to the college. 


C. Friends and Parents. 

A continuous office job of building up lists of prospects should 
be going on in the central fund raising office on the campus. “To 
make friends and influence people” in behalf of the financial needs 
of the college should be a routine part of the program. Some ef- 
fort should be devised to include prospective friends of the college 
and parents of students who have means but are not alumni nor 
members of the denomination supporting the school. 


D. Local Community. 

Some colleges depend in a major way for support from the 
local community. What is a college worth to a community? A 
town in Kentucky a few years ago raised a million dollars to at- 
tract a church college that was planning to move its location. 

Several of our colleges owe their existence to the help from 
the local community in times of crises. Where the local community 
is of considerable size and wealth, this source can be a great asset. 
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One college worked out a program whereby the community sup- 
ported the first two years of its four-year program as a community 
junior college. 

Where there is only one college in a community and most of 
the local young people attend that college, there is an excellent op- 
portunity to secure considerable community support. A college 
must come down from its ivory tower and be community con- 
scious to capitalize on this, however. In Carroll County, Maryland, 
the Board of Education has established scholarships for superior 
county high school graduates to attend Western Maryland, the 
only college in the county, which happens to be a church college. 


E. Special Techniques. 

There are many special promotion schemes and labels that 
colleges are using to boost financial support. Booster banquets, 
Fifty Dollar Clubs, Thousand Dollar Clubs, Sustaining Fund, Liv- 
ing Endowment, Friends of the Library, are some of the slogans 
used. Memorial promotion has had wide and standard usage—it 
can be overdone. All serve their purpose, however, and the fund 
promoters should review the several that might have merit for his 
school. One of the most gratifying techniques in my experience 
was a program to furnish the rooms in our new girls dormitory 
several years ago. In a very short time all of the sixty rooms were 
subscribed for at two hundred dollars per room or more. A single 
bronze plaque was placed at the main entrance of the building, 
listing the donors. 


F. Bequests and Annuities. 

Bequests and annuities offer channels for a step-up program 
of support in behalf of our colleges. I am certain that my own in- 
stitution has not made the most of these sources of support, par- 
ticularly bequests. Here again the necessity for a program comes 
into focus and the over-all fund promotion often opens the way 
for multiple approaches. 

I have never encountered a dissatisfied annuity holder. Often 
an annuity holder makes subsequent gifts to his annuity program. 
He looks forward to his interest checks and has an abiding satis- 
faction that he is helping a good cause. 

One of my consultants wrote: “My work with the college is 
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being directed wholly toward capital gifts and estate giving. In 
fact I am very certain that if our colleges are to be adequately 
financed, we must emphasize more and more this whole area of 
estate giving. You will be interested to know that during the last 
Eg. Parken eae College received approximately $150,000.00 in 
that area exclusive of gifts that were given for the general bud- 
get.” 

An estate program does not pay off immediately, but those 
institutions that have had a well conceived and sustained program 
in this area are testimony enough to its worthwhileness. Trust of- 
ficers at banks and others writing wills should be supplied with 
literature setting forth your needs and your receptivity to receiving 
funds by this route. 


G. Foundations. 

Foundations offer a limited source of help to certain colleges. 
They have their fixed policies for-aiding causes, but you might be 
lucky enough by geographical location or program to meet their 
favor. The wise fund program will include foundations. Study 
their giving and make contact with the several that seem likely 
prospect sources. There is no substitute for the president of the 
college in making these contacts. 


H. Corporations. 

Many prophets of financial help for colleges are pointing to 
corporations as the next most hopeful area for philanthropic as- 
assistance. Thus far, corporations have been reticent to enter 
this field except for appropriations that clearly justify the gift in 
the minds of stock holders. The federal government permits a five 
per cent tax reduction to corporations for philanthropic gifts. 

A college in its fund program would be wise to make contact 
with those corporations locally that would seem to be prospects 
for gifts at some future date. This would also apply in cases 
where alumni or friends of the college hold influential positions. 
Men like Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of the Board of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board, General Motors Corporation, are leading out 
in this movement to get corporations to contribute to higher edu- 
cation support, including the liberal arts colleges. 
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In some instances the case for the college in approaching a 
corporation would probably be strengthened if it joined with a 
group of colleges. In Virginia, the presidents of the “Little Six” 
Colleges, all denominational schools, have been conferring on this 
matter relative to some approaches. 

It is not likely that our Brethren Colleges will profit to any 
great extent from corporations. In our $1,100,000 Development 
Program at Bridgewater, $100,000 has been allocated to “outside 
sources,” meaning other sources than our churches and alumni. 
The chairman of our Board in reviewing that item suggested that 
he hoped that we wouldn’t have to depend on this: “Our Brethren 
could and ought to support the entire program.” I agree with this 
sentiment. 

I. Insurance. 

Insurance is practically an unexplored field for our Brethren 
schools. There is some possibility of developing this as a prospec- 
tive source, especially with graduating classes. The press carried 
a story a year ago where a college graduating class took out insur- 
ance that would return $132,000.00 to the benefitting school in 20 
years. Our fund promoters should acquaint themselves with this 
prospect. 

J. Professional Campaign. 

It is my judgment that a well conceived fund program can 
avoid a professional campaign in most of our schools, especially 
where it confronts our church people primarily as supporters. 
There are advantages in using a professional firm, and it is con- 
ceivable that any of our colleges might profit at some time by 
using a professional fund organization in a capital gifts program. 
Certain firms cater to the church colleges and have had very good 
success. 

K. Federal Aid. 

If I correctly interpret the philosophy of the Brethren, very 
little needs to be said about federal aid except that we want to 
avoid it if possible. Perhaps scholarship programs to worthy stu- 
dents who are free to choose their school would be the least ob- 
jectionable. I predict that this will someday be enacted into law. 


Such a program should not interfere with our sovereignty as pri- 
vate church colleges. 
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SUMMARY 


The foregoing tabulation of fund sources lists the chief facets 
for consideration in developing an annual fund program. Most of 
our schools have dabbled in a haphazard sort of way at some of 
these sources at some time. The time is here to intensify, coordi- 
nate, and dignify these efforts in a well managed long-range pro- 
gram. Call it the Development Program, Public Relations De- 
partment, the Coordinated Field Office, or the Greater Siwash 
Movement, the important thing is to recognize what such a pro- 
gram may mean to the institution and its future and properly 
elevate its importance in the total life of the college. It isn’t a 
case of choice, if we are to stay in the swim of things; it is a 
case of necessity. 


Before closing this discussion I would like to remind you 
that there should appear within the next year or two a report that 
should be helpful in evaluating the whole problem of financing 
higher education. I refer to the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education that is being sponsored by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. The Commission is headed by Dr. Frank D. 
Fackenthal, formerly acting President of Columbia University. 
This Commission of fourteen able men has been diligently at 
work. With a grant of almost a half million dollars from the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations to conduct their study, we 
might expect a significant report in this mid-century on college 
financing. 


As was stated when I commenced this paper, there is no easy 
way out. For the average private college it will mean a program 
of “blood, sweat, and years” - - - of hard work. We have never 
had enough money and perhaps never will. That is a good thing, 
too, possibly. Let us hope that we never have to return to a situa- 
tion like we had in the depression years, however. 


A well conceived plan of fund raising, wisely and energetic- 
ally promoted, will get results as has been demonstrated many 
times. We need not apologize for the business that we are in. We 
do need to convince our constituents with evangelistic fervor of 
the indispensability of our cause in a free market of competing 
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values. The institution that cannot succeed in doing this may be 
faced with closing its doors. 

We represent something vital to our churches, to the life of 
Christian America, to the perpetuation of religious values through- 
out the world. “Whatever our plea, whether on the high grounds 
of public pronouncement or on the less academic grounds of pri- 


De 4 
vate appeal, we have a case and we need not be ashamed. 


Dr. King is Director of Public Relations, Bridgewater College, Bridge- 
water, Va. 


1Umphrey Lee, “The Role of Colleges in This Crisis” American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges Bulletin, March, 1951, p. 88. 


“I WOULD FINISH HOEING MY GARDEN” 


Saint Francis of Assisi hoeing his garden was asked what he 
would do if suddenly he were to learn that he was to die at sun- 
set. His reply was: “I would finish hoeing my garden.” 


This seems tome an answer to many of us_ today in this 
troubled world and perplexing age. To many the world appears 
to hold no security for them or anyone else. Why should we 
bother about preparing for life when the atom bomb war seems 
just around the corner? Why should I paint a picture, write a 
song, begin a book? We can’t be sure of anything, they say, why 
should we try to make a life? Next year or perhaps too frighten- 
ingly near, it may all go, the life we began. We have lost the 
promise of tomorrow. 

But as we think of it and over it, Saint Francis put the best 
answer for it by saying simply “Go on hoeing your garden.” The 
task it still here: the house to build, the book to write, the victory 
to win. 


If the future looks dark, it has looked that way many times 
before, and however dark it seems today, however dark it is, we 
shall meet life better if we have fulfilled the present to the best of 
our ability.—Editorial in the Cumberland Flag. 
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Co ASCULVER 


| eae TERM research is commonly associated with original in- 

vestigations conducted in scientific and engineering fields, 
but the term may properly be given a much broader meaning. 
The historian, for example, expends much time and effort on 
original records of some historical event. The economist collects, 
classifies and interprets data bearing on vital economic questions; 
and so for other fields, including literature and the fine arts. The 
breaking of new ground, creative effort, the presentation of a new 
point of view—these are some of the elements involved in re- 
search. 


With this interpretation, we may well ask ourselves the ques- 
tion: What purpose will be served by carrying on research in a 
liberal arts college? 


In at least some of the large universities, many senior mem- 
bers of the faculty devote their major effort to research, with the 
result that the undergraduate receives much of his instruction 
from young and inexperienced teachers. In all too many institu- 
tions research is the primary objective, and teaching is of sec- 
ondary importance. This is not a wholesome educational situation. 
In the independent liberal arts colleges teaching is the primary 
function of all members of the teaching staff, as it should be. 
However, it is the contention of the writer, based on long years 
of experience and observation, that at least a limited amount of 
research on the part of the instructor, particularly in the natural 
sciences, serves to increase the effectiveness of teaching. There 
are several reasons why such a result follows. 

One of the effects of research activity on the part of the 
teacher is the intellectual stimulation experienced by the students. 
In the sciences, for example, advancement is extremely rapid. If 
and when the instructor is known to be carrying out original re- 


Dr. Culver is Professor of Physics and Chairman of the Division of 
Natural Sciences at Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
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search in his special field, the better students are led to develop an 
interest in that particular field of study, and in research in gen- 
eral. They have an opportunity to see at first hand how advances 
are made in scientific fields. They soon come to know that such an 
instructor is bringing to the classroom something that is not to be 
found in the textbook—something original, something fresh. Take 
the case of a student who pursues the study of literature under an 
instructor who wins an Atlantic Monthly fiction prize; or a group 
of science students whose teacher secures a substantial financial 
grant thus making it possible for him to carry forward an original 
investigation in the field of nuclear physics—a research project in 
which the students themselves may participate. Such experiences 
are challenging to even the mediocre student. 


A second result that accrues from even a modest research 
program is the effect on the teacher himself. With the usual heavy 
teaching schedule an instructor tends to drop into a rut—to follow 
a daily routine of lectures, quizzes, and paper work. Such a pro- 
gram is deadening, and in time will have an untoward effect on 
a person’s teaching. Even a modest research program will tend to 
keep an instructor professionally fresh and up to date, and this 
is vital. 


Still another favorable result from research is that creative 
work (historical, literary or scientific) establishes an atmosphere 
of scholarship in the institution—a highly important aspect of 
any educational program. Furthermore the student, as he observes 
research in progress, will come to realize that a seeker after truth 
must approach a problem without bias; that he must develop a 
disciplined imagination; and most of all, that he must possess 
mental integrity—desirable qualities of character. And is not 
character building one of the basic objectives of the college? 

And now a word about the attitude of the instructors them- 
selves. The writer has heard teachers, while admitting these ad- 
vantages, complain that their routine instructional duties, together 
with administrative responsibilities, largely preclude the possi- 
bility of any original work. While this is undoubtedly true in 
some Cases, it is our contention that it is not necessarily the case. 
In the last analysis, the degree of ambition in the particular teacher 
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will determine whether he will engage in a creative undertaking. 
It may be that such an effort will involve a curtailment of one’s 
golfing efforts, and perhaps limit one’s social activities; but the 
professional return to the individual and the wholesome reaction 
on one’s students far transcends any sacrifice (?) on the part of 
the individual. 

Another excuse often given for the failure to engage in re- 
search is that library or equipment facilities are lacking. Such 
shortages do constitute a handicap, but there are many problems 
that can be investigated, and other creative work done, with com- 
paratively limited facilities. This has been abundantly demon- 
strated. Furthermore, there are several educational foundations 
from which grants-in-aid may be secured when one has demon- 
strated the ability and the drive to forge ahead on a definite pro- 
gram. 

If then it be granted that scholarly activities react favorably 
on the teacher himself, and hence on the student, and if the in- 
structor is ambitious to engage in creative work, it obviously be- 
comes the duty of the administration and the alumni and friends 
of the college to make every reasonable effort to provide the con- 
ditions favorable for creative effort. This involves a reduction 
or adjustment of the teaching load. It also calls for a salary 
scale such that a teacher with the ability and desire to do research 
work, will not feel that he must do summer school teaching in 
order to augment his regular salary. In this general connection, 
it may also be added that it is increasingly difficult to secure well- 
trained young instructors, particularly in the field of natural 
sciences, unless they can be assured of at least some facilities 
for research. Further, because of the demand in industry, able 
and promising young Ph.D.’s can now command upwards of 
$6,000.00 a year, with the assurance of sabbatical vacations on 
full pay. Obviously, these aspects of the situation involve finan- 
cial problems—problems in which the friends of the college can 
plan an increasingly important part. 
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“Look in This” 
EDGAR C. CUMINGS 


T WILL BE recalled that Abraham Lincoln, as an Illinois law- 

yer, was far from methodical about his personal or external af- 
fairs. To him the order of modern filing systems was an incom- 
prehensible mystery. As a result of this foible, he possessed the 
custom of stuffing his most important papers in an envelope 
marked, “When you can’t find it anywhere else, look in this.” 

Dr. Howard F. Lowry, president of Wooster Colege, stated 
in a marvelously penetrating address last January that “our col- 
leges and universities have been looking fairly carefully in a very 
old envelope marked ‘religion and education’.” 

They have been finding some very interesting things in this 
ancient envelope, and I should therefore like to exhume the con- 
tents and examine them publicly. I therefore take the title of my 
address from Lincoln’s admonition: “Look in This.” 


FOUNDED BY CHURCHES 


I need hardly remind an audience as intelligent as this that 
all of the earliest and best American colleges and universities 
were founded by religious denominations. There was a double 
reason for this. In the first place, the earliest institutions of higher 
education were thought of as places where ministers of the gos- 
pel could be educated. Thus began a semi-vocational aspect which 
has continued to this day, and which has in the past several dec- 
ades been prostituted to some extent by the addition of some 
other areas which may or may not, depending on the viewpoint, 
have a place in higher education. 

The second reason was a conviction that the moral and spirit- 
ual values could be emphasized and developed by means of a 
system of higher education based on religious concepts. It is im- 
portant to note that this was a strong conviction and not merely 
a hope or a belief on the part of the founding fathers. 

Since that earliest time in the history of this country several 
things have happened to our colleges and universities. The origi- 
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nal nature of them as training schools for the ministry has vir- 
tually disappeared. The vocational aspects of higher education 
have come to be emphasized more and more, and to some extent 
at least, a tendency has developed to forget the moral and spiritual 


values while at the same time paying lip service to their supposed 
importance. 


VALUABLE RESOURCES 


In other words, a great many things have been stuffed into 
the envelope. Some of them have assumed the yellowed appear- 
ance of old, forgotten clippings. Others are taken out from time 
to time and reexamined. It seems to me that in this envelope we 
can find some valuable resources for the strenuous time in which 
we are existing. 

What, then, are these resources ? 

I need hardly remind you that they are the resources of the 
mind and spirit—those resources which make great personalities 
and great people out of the mere flesh and blood which we call 
Homo Sapiens. 

They are the resources which have made our scientists look 
inward, regrettably not before but after the creation of inventions 
with which we carelessly go about reducing the earth’s population. 

They are the resources to which many citizens pay lip serv- 
ice, but which curiously and typically desert us when the chips 
are down and when we most badly need them. 

They are the resources which help to develop humanitarians 
rather than mere technicians. They are the resources which, in- 
frequently, cause men to resign their positions, rather than com- 
promise their principles. 

Dr. George Boas, a professor of philosophy at the Johns 
Hopkins University, says: 

“We are in a national situation where millions are being spent 
daily on studies the results of which will be weapons. The more 
deadly the weapons the better. Pure science is tolerated because 
it is suspected that it may contain implications useful to warfare. 

“Psychology and economics are permitted because it is hoped 
that the former may teach us how to beguile the enemy success- 
fully into treason or cowardice, the latter because it may teach 
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us how to capture or destroy the materials vital to the enemy’s 
defense. 

“But the historian, the student of language and literature, 
and especially that human gadfly, the philosopher, are not encour- 
aged. They are not essential to defense. They are merely essential 
to civilization.” 

Lately, then, we are witnessing the spectacle of an increasing 
number of soul-searchers who are dipping back into the envelope. 
I have, this year, attended a number of national educational meet- 
ings. At each I have heard much said about the importance of 
the eternal values, which seem to spring up like May flowers in 
the hot-house climate of such academic discussions. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that there is at least the recognition of these 
values. 


DOWN A CIRCULAR STAIRCASE 


What is lacking is the power of values to command us to do 
the “things which we have not done, but which we ought to have 
done.” As some wit said about two members of the United 
States Senate: “They can stand at either end of a circular stair- 
case and look each other straight in the eye.” 

These eminent gentlemen doubtless have values, but with 
equal certainty they pay little attention to them. The attention to 
the moral law is missing. 

That there is some hope for the place of values even in the 
Senate was attested by the remarks of Senator Fulbright, last 
April, when he stated that a confusion has arisen in this country 
and in other parts of the world between ethical and legal conduct. 

The pusillanimous remarks of his colleague from Wiscon- 
sin may therefore be legal according to the questionable concept 
of congressional immunity. They frequently are not ethical. Simi- 
larly, the financial machinations in and about the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation have legal aspects; their moral and ethical 
aspects cannot survive even casual scrutiny. 

In spite of such examples, it can be fairly stated that intelli- 
gent people are giving more thought to religious and moral 
values presently than was the case, say, during the decade of the 
twenties. Departments of religion are multiplying more rapidly 
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now than faculty members can be found to staff them. Scientists 
are less agnostic or atheistic than they were even five years ago. 
Some of the more outstanding politicians and statesmen are sum- 
moning the Deity more often than was the case a decade ago. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS 


These are hopeful signs to anyone who has a concern for the 
basic values of life and living. They are particularly hopeful to 
anyone connected with a church-related college. 

It is nice to know that even a few people on this confused 
planet believe in something more enduring than wealth and ma- 
terial things which wealth can purchase. 

As indicated, however the problem has much deeper aspects 
than the presence of a department of religion on the campus or 
the assurances of college presidents, deans, and professors. The 
basic problem is this: To what degree do the religious and ethical 
values penetrate the various areas of knowledge? To what extent 
is a college committed, in all its branches, to a high moral and 
religious purpose? 

It is one thing to say that the department of religion and the 
various religious clubs on the campus are sufficient to nurture 
spiritual values. We know that this is untrue. It is quite another 
thing to examine the teaching of subjects superficially quite un- 
related to spiritual values and find that they are being taught with- 
out reference to such values. 

I have heard it said, for instance, that it is impossible to teach 
a subject such as English literature satisfactorily without refer- 
ence to religion. Jt is even less possible to instruct students in 
philosophy without a framework of religious reference, although 
some colleges and universities apparently subscribe to the notion 
that this can be accomplished. 

There were, similarly, relatively few people who thought, at 
the time the first bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, that this action 
had any religious or even any moral significance. The bomb was a 
development of pure and applied science—never an area of knowl- 
edge with too much concern for religion—but the spiritual and 
ethical aspects of it soon became tragically apparent. If we have 
no further evidence, we do have the almost abject fright of some 
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of the scientists who helped to spawn this thing and who now 
wish that their Pandora’s Box had never been opened. 


MILK TOAST RELIGION 

We are familiar, to carry the argument further, with the 
opinions of our fellows who say that one can be moral and ethical, 
and even spiritual, without the possession of religious faith. This 
statement belongs in the same category, in my humble opinion, 
with the oft-repeated assertion that one can be a Christian simply 
by believing that Jesus was a good fellow who lived some two 
thousand years ago. 

It seems to me that this milk toast version of Christianity is 
partly responsible for our lackadaisical attitude toward so many 
things. If we believe no more than this, we might as well believe 
in Donald Duck and stop worrying about the future of ciwiliza- 
tion. 

There are other blocks to an emphasis on the ethical and 
spiritual aspects of higher education. Dr. Lowry believes that the 
three most important obstacles are academic scorn or indifference, 
false notions of ‘“‘objectivity’—another academic disease, and a 
kind of academic culture compounded of art, music, poetry and 
good intentions” being used as a substitute for religion. 

This suggests that perhaps two thousand years from now our 
colleges and universities may be teaching the good life according 
to the cult of those who believe that goodness, beauty and reason 
can be cultivated without reference to any religious faith whatso- 
ever. 

One should ask the question: Whence come the moral and 
spiritual values we prattle about, but disavow, religiously speak- 
ing? 

President Celestin J. Steiner, of the University of Detroit, 
writes: “Effective education, that is, education that prepares men 
and women for life must always include, yes, even emphasize, 
moral and religious values. By moral values I do mean merely 
those qualities of honesty, cooperativeness, respect for other in- 
dividuals, which educators call ‘spiritual values.’ Important and 
substantial as these are, they are not enough. 

“Moral values stem from the moral or natural law implanted 
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in man’s nature by the Creator Himself. Belief in this moral law 
and in moral values is firm and unshakable priucipally in those 
who believe in God. And belief in God is intimately bound up 
with religious values—those values, namely, which arise from an 
apprehension and appreciation of God's relationship to us and the 
relationship of each one of us to God.” Being a good fellow, it 
would seem, is not enough. 


GOD BARRED IN DEMOCRACY? 


Dr. Steiner continues: “Soviet Communism that threatens us 
today from without is anti-individual, and anti-free enterprise, 
anti-American-way-of-life, but more than anything else it is anti- 
God. 

“Tt is a deeply disturbing fact, however, that the God who 
is barred from entering the countries behind the Iron Curtain is 
also more and more barred from our own schools, our democratic 
councils and our national life.” 

One wonders whether the modern student can be educated 
toward an acceptance of religious and moral values by being ex- 
posed to such concepts as pragmatism, Deweyism, Freudianism, 
positivism, skepticism, or even the more poisonous aspects of 
what some of us would call “liberalism.” 

In some cases, I wonder whether “liberalism” may not be 
construed as liberating the mind from the ancient and honorable 
values to which we oldfashioned people still like to adhere. Some 
of our educational institutions have erected everything but a foun- 
dation for our young people, who remain blissfully floating in an 
atmosphere of skepticism supported by nothing at all. 

There are those in this audience, as in every audience, who 
will ask: “Well, what can you do about it? Where are the an- 
swers ?” 

It is well that there are such questioning people. To them I 
can only say that most of the answers are inherent in the problems 
themselves. We give in too easily. Faced with a student strike 
on an insignificant issue, we run in the other direction. 


OSTRICH ATTACK 
Similarly, faced with the much more difficult problem of 
public apathy to the real issues of life, we stick our heads in the 
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sand and refuse to admit that these issues can be restored to vi- 
tality by a forthright attack on them. If Albert Schweitzer can re- 
store religious vitality in Africa, certainly we supposedly civilized 
people can restore it here. The method is unimportant; the pres- 
ence of belief is all-important. 

I am not very good at giving sermons, and yet I fear that I 
have almost unwittingly given one today. If that is the case I 
have no apology to make, for I feel strongly that a college which 
does not provide its students—at times over their own dead bodies 
—with the timeless values is missing the mark. 

A college like this cannot imitate a vocational school, a pro- 
fessional school, or a large university. If it fails to respond to its 
traditional mission of cultivating as well as educating, it has little 
or no excuse for being. 

I should like to conclude with a paragraph from an article by 
Professor Brand Blanshard, of Yale, entitled “The Uses of a 
Liberal Education.” 

Professor Blanshard says: “The issue is not whether an edu- 
cation will increase our income or our efficiency; it may very well 
do that; but if it fails to do so, it is not thereby proved to be use- 
less. The issue is a deeper one. 

“It is whether an education does or does not contribute sub- 
stantially to those ultimate goods on which all usefulness depends. 
I do not think many of us would hesitate here. It contributes 
enormously.” 


TO STUDY ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Columbia University has received a grant of $60,000 from 
the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation to finance a two-year study 
exploring the issue of academic freedom. To be completed by 
September 1953, the research will seek to define the range of 
freedom in American higher institutions and to discern the proper 
limits of individual rights on college campuses. 
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